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Neapolitan Mandolin Virtuoso 
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Great Pianos of 
the World 
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GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (PatenteJ) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. 


Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. 
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Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 
musician of the Cathohe Church in S€merica 


His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 
as enthusiastic as it is sincere 
FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says of the 
Conover Piano: 














The Cable ietuealy Tasone 
Gentlemen: if take eo eat leasure in attesting the s Jendid 
pees te ioe Conover piano which has recently been insta 
n my choir hal 
"you can appreciate how important it is for my Goerieters to 
rehearse to a cantabile ton The sustaining, singing ton 
quality of the Conover is perfectly suited to the unusual Genands 
which we make on a pene. After a few rehearsals with the Conover 
an to notice the freedom of vocalization which it assists. 
tanataiy. I am delighted with the choice we have made. Inciden- 
tally, your Conover graces any room. Very sincerely yours, 


ae Cable 6 CHICAGO 


March 3, 1913. 
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Wing & Son, Manufacturers of the 
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A Musical Instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
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CINCINNATI CONSE ERV. ATORY of MUSIC 





Established 1867 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conserva- 
tories. The faculty numbers some of the 
leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution- MUSIC -Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surroundings. The finest and 


most completely equipped buildings devoted 
to music in America. Day and resident siu- 
dents may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog FREE 


Highland Ave... Oak St. and Burnet Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—Johz | Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, 
Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
werd Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
Tr. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt 
Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O, E. Robinson, 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan, 
JOHN J, HATTSTAEDT, President. 
Catalogue mailed free, 





Malkin Music School 


MANFRED MALKIN, Director 
26 Meunt Morris Park, West, New York City 


Paculty of prominent instructors. Among them 
being Arnoid Volpe, Sophie Traubman, ©. Pinkel- 
stein, Dubinsky and Manfred Matkin. 
Catalogue will be mailed on request 
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MUSIC UNDER WILLIAM IL. 


lil. 
BY ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


In a series of articles like this it is possible to give only 
a very brief summary of the musical doings of Germany 
during the last quarter of a century. Let us now take a 
hasty survey of what has been accomplished in the operatic 
field aside from Wagner and Strauss 

Twenty years ago, or, to be exact, on December 23, 
1893, Engelbert Humperdinck brought out at Weimar his 
“Hansel and Gretel,” 
which took the world by 
storm. I was present at 
that premiere and I have 
never witnessed a more 
spontaneous success. Th’s 
charming opera, in which 
Humperdinck successful- 
ly carried out the felici 
tous and novel idea of 
combining well known 
German folksongs with 
a beautiful and at the 
same time modern har- 
monic and orchestral 
garb, has had by far the 
greatest individual suc- 
cess of any operatic work 
by a German composer 
since Wagner. In Ber- 
lin alone it has been 
given several hundred 
times and is still a fa- 
vorite, |§Humperdinck’s 
subsequent operas, “Die 
Sieben Geislrin” (1871), 
“Dornréschen” (1992), 
“Heirat wider Willen’ 
(1905) and “Konigskin- 
der” (1908) have met 
with moderate success 
only. Some of his songs, 
particularly the “Wiegen- 
lied,”” have become very 
popular. Humperdinck 
lives in Berlin and is one 
of the heads of the mas- 
ter class of composition 
at the Berlin Royal High 
School. 

Similar great popular 
successes to Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gre- 
tel” have been achieved 
in Germany only by those 
two ubiquitous and in- 
destructible operas of 
Mascagni and Leonca- 
vallo—“Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci,” 


PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY, 


MASCAGNI, 
each of which appeared Composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” which seems little impression 


on the boards of all the 

principal German opera 

houses a couple of years 
tel” came out. These two works still 
the general public quite as much as they did twenty 
years ago. One of the reasons why Felix Wein- 
garter wanted to resign from his position at the Berlin 
Royal Opera was because he was called upon to conduct 
“Cavalleria” so often. Still, he led only forty perform- 
ances of the work, whereas Dr. Karl Muck conducted it 
here no less than 112 times. Weingartner declared that it 
had gotten to the point with him where the mere sight of 
the score of “Cavalleria” sent shivers up and down his 
spine. Yet what immense pleasure has been derived from 
this work by the masses! Mascagni's other operas, all of 
which were produced on various German stages, as “Amico 
Fritz” “Rantzau” “Ratcliff,” “Iris.” “Le Marschere” 
“Amica,” “Zanetti” and “Sylvano,” were not successful 
Mascagni’s individuality seems to have been exhausted in 


imperishable. 
. 


“Hansel and Gre- 


draw with 


before 





Whose success in Ceermany set im motion 4 great 
wave of interest in Russian music 





his first opera. Leoncavallo, too, like him, remains a one 
opera man, His “Roland von Berlin,” which was com- 
posed especially for the Royal Opera at the request of the 
Kaiser, lacked local coloring and interest and was short 
lived. His other operas shared a like fate here, but “Pag- 
liacei” still rivals “Cavalleria” in popularity. 

Puccini has been much more successful. His three 
operas, “Boheme,” “Tosca” and “Madama 
Butterfly,” are still great 
over Germany, but his “Girl of the 
Golden West,” which was brought out in 
Berlin at the Charlottenburg Opera a few 
months ago, was a failure 

That other young Italian, Wolf-Fer- 
rari, scored a big success in Berlin and 
on other important German stages with 
his opera, “Curious Women,” which made 
him famous. His later works, as the 
and the “Jewels of the 


favorites all 


“Vier Grobiane” 


Madonna,” have also been successful. 





LEONCAVALLO, 


Whose “Pagliacci” still rivals Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria” in popularity 


His chamber music, too, has been very 
well received in this country. 

Among other foreign opera writers 
who have had performances here may be 
mentioned first Tschaikowsky, whose 
“Eugen Onegin” has met with warm ap- 
proval and whose “Pique Dame” also has 


been well received. Other Russian com- 


posers have had little success here 
Rubinstein’s opera, the “Demon,” was 
given a couple of performances at 


Kroll’s Theater six years ago but it made 
In fact, 

name has almost disappeared even from 

the concert programs throughout Ger- 
many and is kept alive only by the D minor piano con- 
certo and some of the smaller pieces for piano, as his 
barcarolle, melody, staccato etude, etc. These will proba- 
bly remain favorites with pianists for some time to come, 
but even this music is rapidly ageing. 

Scandinavia has been represented by various composers 
Withelm Stenhammar, a gifted Swede, brought out his 
opera, “The Festival at Solhaug,” at the Berlin Royal 
Opera in 1905. The premiere of this work occurred at 
Stuttgart in 1899, six years previously. Stenhammar stud- 
ied at the Berlin Royal High School in the early nineties 
He really represents a branch of the Teutonic school of 
composition, although he utilizes successfully the Scan 
dinavian national clement. The libretto of the “Festival 
at Solhaug” is taken from Ibsen's drama. The opera was 
well reccived but it did not make a lasting impression. 

August Enna, the dane, has written numerous operas, 


= 





ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 


Composer of “Hansel 





Rubinstein’s Whose oper 


among which the “Witch” and “Cleopatra” have been 
given in Germany with a fair degree of success. It is 
rather cosmopolitan music that Enna writes 

Christian Sinding has confined himself until recently to 
absolute music, but he has of late turned his attention to 
ward the stage and has just completed his first opera, en 
titled the “Holy Mountain.” 
been produced, so Sinding’s importance as a composer. will 


This has, however, not yet 


have to be considered under concert music 

Among French writers the greatest interest was aroused 
by Debussy, whose “Pelleas and Melisande” was produced 
in Germany first at Cologne in 1907, and then at the Berlin 
f 1908-9. The first Debussy com 
position to be introduced to Berlin was his “ 


Comic Opera, season « 


L’apres-midi 


d'un faune,” 


which was presented by Busoni a few years 

before, His piano pieces 
were then taken up by 
various pianists but we 
did not become thorough 
ly acquainted with the 
Frenchman’s innovations 
until his “Pelleas and 
Melisande” was given 
Debuasy’s name has since 
become a_ household 
word the world over 
His innovations, how 
cver, such as the exces- 
sive employment of the 
pentatonic scale, the es 
chewing of normal har 
monies and lyric melody 
the laying of stress on 
atmosphere and all the 
weird characteristics of 
his music have had an 
immense influence on the 
younger generation of 


composers, It is today a 
und Gretel 
much mooted 


whether 


question 
Debussy has 
really founded a new 
school or whether he is 
merely a passing appari 
tion His piano music 
certainly has gained in 
popularity, particularly 
among professionals, but 
could not 
maintain itself 


his opera 
Saint-Saens operas 
are but sparingly given 
although he has an im 
mense following on the 
concert stage ‘Samson 
and Delilah,” which was 
first produced in Ger 
many in Weimar in 1877, 
is still 
heard, but it 


occasionally 
arouses 
mild interest only, while 
his other operas are 
practically unknown 


Gustay Charpentier’s 


PUCCINI, os A 
as have a far greater following today Louise, 
in Germany than those of any other living brought out in Paris in 
composer 


which was 


1900 with great acclaim, 
was not so successful in Germany, although the work had 
quite a number of performances, The milieu of Montmar 
tre. where the scene is laid, is not so interesting here 
Charpentier went further than Puccini did in handling a 
similar subject, but his music lacks the vitality of the 
Italian’s; in structure and invention there are many weak 
places in the opera. As a consequence it could maintain 
itself here only for a short time 
works, too, have met with but moderate success in Germany 

Massenet, with his “Manon” and “Werther,” gained a 
firmer hold on the public, although the critics have al 


His orchestra and choral 


ways considered his music sugary and adapted only to the 


boulevards. Practically all of Massenet’s operas have 
been given in Germany but these two have had the most 
lasting success. 

Chabrier’s operas, both serious and comic, have been 


performed with some success in Germany. “Gwendoline,” 
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which was brought out at Munich in 1890, made the most 
favorable impression of them all and was given numerous 
repetitions. Chabrier also has found favor in Germany 
with his compositions for orchestra and piano. The other 
French writers of the old school, as Gounod, Bizet, 
Thomas, Auber, Boildieu, Halevy, Berlioz and Mehul still 
retain with their works a firm hold on the masses all over 
Ihe popularity of “Carmen” and “Mignon” 


still unparalleled 


this country. 


England and America have been represented during the 
last decade with one opera each, the former with Miss 
and our country with Arthur Nevin's 
Poia,” which handles a North American Indian subject. 
‘either of these works was successful. 


Smythe’s “Forest,” 


irl Goldmark’s name is frequently met in the operatic 


repertory throughout Germany. Goldmark is still living 


in Vienna at the age of eighty-three. His operas, the 
Queen of Sheba,” “Merlin,” “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
Prisoners of War,” “Goetz von Berlichingen” and “A 


Winter’s Tale,” have met with a friendly reception in this 
country without exactly arousing enthusiasm. As a sym- 
phonist he is also highly esteemed. The “Winter's Tale” 
was finished when Goldmark was seventy-cight years old. 
lis “Queen of Sheba,” after a long sleep, was resurrected 
vith success at the Charlottenburg Opera only a few weeks 
ag Goldmark, though a native of Hungary, enjoyed 
Teutonic training, having studied at the Vienna Conserva- 


ugen d’Albert, who seven years ago gave up his vir- 
career to devote himself to composition, has written 
less than eight operas, but only one of them has had a 
pronounced “Tiefland.” This made a great hit 
nd has been given on every stage of Germany and in 
most of the important opera houses of the world. In 
erlin alone it has had more than 400 renditions. D’ Albert, 
hough of French-Scotch extraction, is thoroughly German 
in his artistic predilections and musical training. His other 
peras, as I said above, have been far less successful than 
Tie fland,” although “Abreise,” “Flauto Solo” and “Cain” 
met with cordial receptions. The others were failures 
D’Albert’s concerto for piano in E major, also his D 


success 


minor suite and his cello concerto have found a perma- 
rent place on our concert programs. The past season he 
returned to the concert platform again with sensational 


but he has announced his intention of retiring 

gain and devoting himself wholly to composition after 
next seas 

Busoni, the Italian, is another musician who has spent 

the most important part of his life in Germany, His 


pera, “Die Brautwahl,” which was produced at Ham- 
burg last spring and which recently had its second per- 
formance at Mannheim, brings much that is novel and 
triking. There are remarkable rhythmic and harmonic 
mbinations. Busoni writes with great originality and 
prit, but he seems to be more influenced by the modern 
ich than by the German movement, His choral con- 
erto for piano is a remarkable work and deserves much 
re genet recognition than it*has found. Several 
npositions for orchestra also reveal highly individual 

| interesting features. As a transcriber for piano, par- 
ticularly of the works of Bach, Busoni deserves to be 


ranked with Franz Liszt 


(To be continued.) 
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Cadman’s Gifted Collaborater. 

It is often asked how Charles Wakefield Cadman and 
Nelle Richmond Eberhart began to work together. Mr. 
Cadman’s first librettist was his talented cousin, Avery 
Hassler, of Indianapolis. When Mr. Cadman and Mrs. 
Eberhart met in 1902, the cousins were already engaged 
upon their second light opera, while Mrs. Eberhart was 
publishing verse in Western magazines. “Mr. Cadman has 
literary tastes and at that time, before the demand for his 
musical compositions became so great, cherished dreams 
of novelistic fame. This awoke in him a great interest in 
Mrs. Eberhart who came nearer being a literary person- 
age than anyone he had met in his twenty short years of 
life. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Eberhart had from childhood 
desired to write words for music, and thus the two saw in 
each other the fulfillment of an intellectual need. Shortly 





NELLE RICHMOND EBERHART. 


after this Mr. Hassler died, leaving Mr. Cadman without 
a co-worker, so it became the natural thing to col- 
laborate with the person at hand. From the day of their 
first meeting, young Cadman spent two days a week in 
the Eberhart home, and he and Mrs. Eberhart gradually 
planned out the work they have since accomplished, and 
much which is yet to be performed. 

They continue to work together, not because of any 
contract or even verbal agreement, but simple because 
they have so learned each other's modes of thought and 
expression that such a course follows the line of least 
resistance. 





Connell to Sing with Mendelssohn Choir. 

The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, Canada, Dr. A. S. 
Vogt, conductor, has engaged Horatio Connell as bari- 
tone soloist of the next festival, which takes place Feb- 
ruary 3, 4 and 5. 

Mr. Connell will have important roles in “The New 
Life,” by Wolf-Ferrari, “The Promised Land,” by Saint- 
Saens, and “A Tale of Old Japan,” by Coleridge-Taylor. 
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IMPERIAL ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN VIENNA 


School year begins September 20th. (Admission at other times only by special arrangement.) 
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Sona at Music in the Pines. 
Walpole, N. H., August 26, 1913. 

A joint song recital was given this (Saturday) after- 
noon, at “Music in the Pines,” on the farm of Prof. 
Franklin W. Hooper, by Rost Why, contralto, and T. 
Foster Why, basso. This joint recital is a reminder of the 
delightful series that were given a quarter of a century 
ago by Mr. and Mrs. Georg Herschel, except that Ma- 
dame Why has a contralto voice of wide range and great 
beauty, while Mr. Why has a basso voice of exceeding 
richness. Although both of these artists are natives of 
America, their musical education and careers have been 
in Germany, France, Russia and England, where they are 
very well known both in grand opera and on the concert 
stage. Their numbers were beautifully rendered and their 
ensemble singing was exceedingly effective. The coming 
season will be their first in the United States. They will 
appear at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in November, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. There was a large attendance at “Music in the 
Pines,” including residents and summer residents from 
Dublin, Keene, Sunapee, Cornish, Charlestown, Brattle- 
boro, Bellows Falls, Alstead and Walpole. Mr. and Ma- 
dame Why will also give a concert in the Walpole Town 
Hall on Wednesday evening, August 20. 

The program of this afternoon is herewith appended: 





Rea ER bon ds eee WER OE hs Cham EREe a nadacbaureccoeewaree Franz 
WD so pncctndsebdeeaacd ods hie Wh vee eenuetes 60 45axe Schumann 
ey We CI Rs i co vnk ania vivass Keddw ce 4 duane sas cabee's bok Bohm 
Madame Why. 
PE Ns tenes ceWHENs o ap in cheerake 400 pees Schubert 
PIE 8 0 A Chas Von gaseps Sods sNbceas r.cadbcoevetbesaus Liebe 
Aus meinen grotsen Schmerzen...... 1.2... ..cccssccevscccesecs Franz 
Mr. Why. 
Duet, Love’s Dream Ie O'er. ..... 2.2 ccc cece cs eceeneceseses Ascher 
Be RA. POON a ceed bbakdeVesudceteebareen’ SERB ae Osgood 
PE ocak s thdwh shane csdhwedet uses bucnveueesbedseus Roeckel 
CP EIN s n'nds Waped mils 6 whiebus ok ccondak>endeseds oeecnnd Goetz 
Mr. Why 
ee ee Be Oe NE noc ana cob eeanck chews cbavncee Neidlinger 
The Green Trees Whispered Low and Sweet................ Balfe 
ie ee Ns icin cacasokbatc cs supeeectaaeeevdad 
Madame Why. 





Carolyn Ortmann Accepts College Post. 

Carolyn Ortmann, the well known dramatic soprano, 
who has sung successfully in opera throughout Germany 
and who has just closed a good season in concert, has 
been engaged as directress of the vocal department of 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. This college was form- 
erly known as the Presbyterian College. On account of 
the unusual financial offer and the advantage of having 
the opportunity of continuing in the concert field, Mrs. 
Ortmann was finally persuaded to accept this post. 

Madame Ortmarin wil! continue her concert and recital 
work as in the past. She has already booked a number 
of engagements for appearances this fall. 

The attached program was given last spring by Mrs. 
Ortmann at a recital at the colloge: 


Pe ee Oe Be FN ono ckbe4 n uvc cacce wccedavacbever Chopin 
Miss Stokes. 

Aria, Dich Theure Halle (from Tannhauser).............. Wagner 

vongs-— 
PIE aca eee eck Wo bese kd chhuasboscchhouseae Schumann 
III ob tade's boy ccSeedn dhe cnn cavepetsactie Schumann 
I iio see v cca us ccceein eases iessbihs Schumann 
SRG: SF B46 KV NaAKNARS 066 a hed coe atncceceeesehanuetes Grieg 
ED BE 55 ag ka C SKK Ow ie oi vawe bees dy cab aeecaelacdse Grieg 
I 6 0c nek Chee i's va dkae'scse¥thdseewdke bodes us Wolf 
NE SNE aT bic abu tnkacihbsccdensonevdenna kasi scans Franz 

ge Ee ey er pe reper ar Paganini-Liszt 

Miss Stokes. 

Aria, Ritorna Vincitor, from Aida. ......... 2.6.0.6 .cccceeeees Verdi 

Songs— 
I Misa S RCE Shek k cvvevanvedoccdbslaa es Homer 
RAO GE NE 8s Sik dea saves cess Lepeve donee deer Kursteiner 
SOO See IONE 6 renin a sinks ewkcasacuebacuanerde Chadwick 
a SE TE 1S SE 6 win isd y's.p WSs adv andacvices MacDowell 

Walt ang, Vel Gi Preyeens ccs ssc ics cect cesescacedecs Strauss 





Bernthaler and the Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

Carl Bernthaler and the Pittsburgh Orchestra scored 
their usual weekly summer night concert success on the 
Schenley Lawn, Pittsburgh, Pa. last week. On Satur- 
day evening, August 16, a popular program was given, the 
soloist being Mrs. Frank W. Myler, the contralto. Mon- 
day evening, August 18, Joseph Derdeyn, cellist, was 
featured. Tuesday evening, August 19, Jane Lang Gran- 
inger, the contralto, sang, Charles Albert Graninger ac- 
companying her in three songs at the piano. 

Wednesday, August 20, was German Night. The Teu- 
tonia Maennerchor, composed of sixty voices, sang under 
the direction of Charles Martin. Edith Granville Filer, 
the soprano, was the soloist on Thursday evening, August 
21, and on Friday evening, August 22, Max Shapiro, vio- 
linist, and Albert Weinstein, pianist, assisted. 

Saturday, August 23, a popular program was given, it 
being the grand farewell of the season. These summer 
night concerts have proven not only unusually popular but 
also interesting and instructive as well. Mr. Bernthaler 
has worked hard to make these concerts a success, and 
that his efforts did not count for naught is best attested 
by the flattering criticisms and praise which followed the 
closing concert. ‘ 
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Reinald Werrenrath’s Engagements. 


On his return from Europe the middle of July, Reinald 
Werrenrath, the popular baritone, went immediately to ful- 
fill engagements at the Southern festivals held in Knox- 
ville and Monteagle (near Nashville), Tenn. Since then 
he has been enjoying a cruise in the motor boat Delta 
with three of his college fraternity men, stopping at vari- 
ous places on the New England coast, one point being 
Scituate, Mass. where Mrs. Werrenrath and son are 
spending several weeks. 

After leisurely sailing back to New York, Mr. Werren- 
rath had some private engagements and then appeared at 
the MacDowell Festival at Peterboro, N. H., which be- 
gan August 21. The first week in September he will sing 
at Canobie Lake, N. H. His fourth appearance at the 
Worcester Festival the last week in September has al- 
ready been announced. 

The following extracts from Knoxville and Nashville 
papers relate to Mr. Werrenraths recent singing in Ten- 
nessee : 

KNOXVILLE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

The lyric quality and flexibility of Mr. Werrenrath’s rich bari 
tone was made manifest in the group of five songs, opening with 
the tender, plaintive “Zur Ruh,” by Hugo Wolf, and closing with 
the stirring “The Days of Long Ago,” written for Mr, Werrenrath 
by Chester Searle. This proved of special interest not only because 
it was specially written for Mr. Werrenrath, and was most ex 
cellently rendered, ‘but also because Mr. Searle was formerly of 
Knoxvilla—Knoxville Sentinel 

Me. Werrenrath returns to Knoxville with a magnificent baritone 
voice, a voice which is almost as fluent as a lyric bass, and which is 
notable for its tenderness and bedy of tone, 
was his singing of the “Lauf der Felt,” 
his group, and “The Days of Long Ago.” 


Immensely popular 
a Grieg song, the second in 
This was written for Mr 


Werrenrath by Mr. Searle, and is thoroughly modern and a most 
musicianly piece of work. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s encores were “Noon and Night,” by Hawley; 
“The Ringers,” by Lohr, and “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
old English, each of which he did most beautifully.—Knoxville Daily 
Journal and Tribune. 





Mr. Werrenrath, baritone, was heard in a single solo, “The 
Evening Star,” with cello obbligato by Mr. Kefer. This is prob 
ably one of the best known arias from Wagnerian opera and accord- 
ingly made a wide appeal. It was sung with much expression by 
Mr. Werrenrath, who has proved himself to be a versatile artist. 





MONTEAGLE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the young baritone, completes the list of 
celebrities, and he fully sustained the reputation he has made in 
New York and elsewhere as possessing a voice of exceptional quali 
ties. A stalwart, manly looking fellow, he has a voice that measures 
up to his stature One marvels that one so young could have 
attained to the excellence of bis artistry.—Nashville Bannen 

( Advertisement.) 





Naegele to Make Public Debut. 

Charles F. Naegele, the young pianist, who has been 
prepared for his professional debut by Genevieve Bisbee, 
the New York teacher, will make his bow in the early 
autumn in conjunction with a prominent artist. He will 
also participate in a number of concerts and recitals which 
are now being arranged for him. He has exceptional 
talent and will undoubted'y prove as successful as pre- 
dictions promise. 


Von Ende Pupil at Broadway Church. 

Errol R. Sears, basso, who is studying with Adrienne 
Remenyi at the Von Ende School of Music, New York, is 
singing at the Broadway Presbyterian Church, filling the 
position made vacant by the demise of Mr. Belder. 
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\ jf LOS ANGELES jf? 


1110 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., August 16, 1913. 


We are having a breathing spell musically to enable us 
to get in shape for what promises to be the most strenu- 
ous year Los Angeles has ever known. The People’s Or- 
chestra will open the activities with the first concert, Sep- 
Behymer opens the Philhar- 
monic Courses with Farrar. October 13 the 
Tivoli Overa Company, of San Francisco, opens an engage- 
November brings Madame Schumann-Heink, whose 
home at Grossmount, San Diego, makes her nearer to the 
Californians than ever. October also gives us Frances Alda 
and Casini, and Harold Bauer comes, too, 


tember 21 October 9 L. E. 
Geraldine 


ment, 


with La Forge 

in October 
nee 

Pianists of prominence figure largely in this year’s bill of 

attractions. In December Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and 

Teresa Carrefio will visit us, and later in January come 

Paderewski, Hofmann and William Bachaus, the celebrated 

English pianist, who will make his first appearance here. 
nee 


The violinists, too, have a goodly representation. Ku- 
belik, Kathleen Parlow, Fritz Kreisler, Mischa Elman, 
Francis Macmillan Gabriel Ysaye, son of the illustrious 
Eugen Ysaye, in joint recital with Jean Gerardy, the cellist. 

: mene 


Beside the singers already mentioned are Melba, John 
McCormack and Charles W. Clarke, whose appearance is 
looked forward to with especial interest, because of the 
justly earned success of this American, who stands at the 
head of the leading recital baritones, and because it is his 
first appearance on the coast. 


ene 


And I have not even mentioned the opera and the sym- 
phony orchestras that will visit us, and Pavlowa, the Rus- 
who will return for an engagement in Feb- 
and the Flonzaley Quartet. With a list like this is 
it any wonder a brilliant season is predicted? 


mene 


sian danseuse, 


ruary, 


The Los Angeles Symphony arrangements are progress- 
ing in a most encouraging manner. As soon as the con- 
cert master and assistant concert master have been de- 
cided on, the filling of the orchestra membership will begin. 
Applications for places are being received continually, and 
men is certain. 


ene 


a time body of 


The Brahms Quintet, of which Los Angeles is very 
proud, made a deep impression at its appearance in San 
Music Teachers’ State Association 
convention, where the Quintet gave a program with Mrs. 
Selby as soloist. The latter’s lovely voice and fine art 
and her singing of Homer 
was a triumph 


Francisco before the 


called forth unqualified praise, 
Grunn’s beautiful song, “Life’s Meaning,” 


for both composer and singer, 
ee 

A Verdi celebration is being planned by the People’s 
Chorus for October 10, when his Requiem Mass will be 
given, All the choral organizations and musical clubs of 
the city have been asked to unite in this memorial and the 
proceeds will be devoted to buying a bust or tablet to be 
placed in one of the city parks or wherever the Municipal 
Art League suggests. 


eRe 


The Gamut Club and the New England Conservatory of 


Music Associations have issued invitations for a recital by 
the eminent pianist and authority, Carl Faelten, of Boston, 
vho will be their joint guest on Tuesday evening, Au- 
ust 19 Jane CATHERWOOD. 
Noted Artists for Minneapolis. 

Nothing genuine can be accomplished in music without 
enthusiasm.” Robert Schumann stated a truth when he 
voiced this remark, and it certainly applies to the city of 


Minneapolis 
big musical events of the season the All Star 
Artists Series is creating a great deal of interest 


Of the 
Musical 
because of the leng list of celebrities who are to be heard. 
They are as follows: 


November 5, 1913-—Pasquale Amato, the celebrated baritone of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
November Margaret Matzenauer, prima donna contralto, Met 
ypolitan Opera Company 
November as5—Madame Rider-Kelsey, noted soprano; Claude Can- 
wham, noted baritone. 
December 1¢—Maude Powell, celebrated violinist 
lanvary 1, 19t4¢—Frances Alda, prima donna soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Frank La Forge, pianist-accompanist; 


tia Casini, young Polish cellist 
Alma Gluck, noted soprano, 
Kathleen 


eminent plnist, 


February © 
February 


. any : : 
Parlow, Canadian violinist; Witheim 


February 16—£xtraordinaty operatic trio: Marie Rappold, prima 
donna soprano, of the Metropoli Opera C y; Otillie Metzger, 
prima donna contralto of the Hamburg Opera Company; Franz 
Egenieff, operatic baritone, of the Berlin Opera Company (first time 
in America). 

March 11—John McCormack, the great Irish tenor. 

March 18—Clara Butt, celebrated contralto; Kennerly Rumford, 
distinguished baritone. 

April 2—Vannie Bloomfield Zeisler, noted pianist. 





In all there will be fourteen concerts occupying eleven 
evenings, several being joint recitals by artists who are 
usually heard in individual recitals only. These combina- 
tions, including the Operatic Trio, have, it is said, been 
secured at considerable additional cost. 

To Albert K. Cox, a newcomer in Minneapolis, is due 
most of the credit for securing this splendid coterie of 
artists. It is said that not since Fraulein Schén-Réué, 
Minneapolis’ former impresario, left to make her home 
in Berlin has that city shown so much interest in civic 
musical affairs. Minneapolis never has had so complete a 
concert course as the All Star Musical Artists Series. 





BAUER A MASTER PIANIST. 


On the cover page of the Musicat Courter this week 
will be found a portrait of Harold Bauer, one of the 
world’s distinguished pianists, equally well known in St. 
Petersburg and Seattle, Odessa and Oakland. His key- 





program will be presented by Bauer elsewhere, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, etc. 

At the present moment Harold Bauer is in Switzerland, 
where he is enjoying his vacation after a long and ardu- 
ous European season of playing and teaching. 

The forthcoming American tour of Harold Bauer is to 
be under the management of Loudon Charlton, who has 
had charge of the previous sit tours of Bauer in this 
country. 





BOSTON’S MIDSUMMER CONCERT. 
Boston, Mass., August 20, 1913. 

Symphony Hall, brightly lighted as in the height of the 
winter season, was the unusual sight greeting a curious 
passerby on the sultry night of August 18. With a strange 
sense of time having suddenly played a trick and jumped 
several months to the blessed period when Dr. Karl Muck 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra held sway, the be- 
wildered passerby entered the familiar portals as of yore, 
but very quickly came the realization when within these 
portals that it was not time, but a too vivid imagination 
which had deluded, and surrounded on all sides by smiling, 
perspiring, blue-badged men and women, exchanging greet- 
ings amid waving of palm leaf fans, she (still meaning the 
passerby) found her seat with a sense of strangeness and 
sank into it with a gasp of mingled relief and surprise. 
For, facing her was in place of the bare classic repose of 
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board achievements have won for him everywhere the ut- 
most favor on the part of the public and the highest meed 
of critical appreciation from the pens of professional 
estimators of artistic deeds. 

The Bauer style of pianism includes every style and 
school of music, and of each and every one of them he 
is a master in conception, interpretation, and execution. 
His technic is beyond cavil, and his tone of a resource- 
fulness in color and quality, which answers to the need 
of every requirement, whether in the interpretation of 
earnest Bach, imaginative Beethoven, romantic Chopin, 
dreamy Debussy, or sparkling Liszt. Because of his ver- 
satility and his large musical horizon, Harold Bauer is an 
ideal pianist for educational purposes; and than him there 
is no other player whose recitals are attended by more 
pupils, teachers and those who regard piano recitals as 
an uplifting factor in the general scheme of ethical culture. 

Bauer's opening appearance in America will be a New 
York recital at Aeolian Hall, October 25, and after fur- 
ther concerts in the East, he is to go to the Pacific Coast 
to remain there until the end of November. Returning 
then to New York, he will play here, in Brooklyn, and at 
many nearby cities in this part of the country, making 
some joint appearances with the famous French violinist, 
Jacques Thibaud. The initial New York recital of Harold 
Bauer will comprise compositions of Bach and Beethoven. 
and is to include by the former the prelude and fugue in 
B flat minor, prelude and fugue in C sharp major, pre- 
lude and fugue in F minor, alternating these with Beetho- 
ven’s sonata in D major, op. 10, No. 3; sonata in E flat 
major, op. 81, ard sonata in C minor, op. ttt. The same 


the familiar Symphony Hall stage, a gaily caparisoned con- 
servatory filled with huge palms, laurels and brilliant gladi- 
olas—a large black piano planted in its midst forming the 
only accustomed note. 

To relieve the further suspense of those who have pa- 
tiently perused the foregoing, as well as for the benefit of 
those unimaginative beings who care not about the mental 
processes of “a passerby,” it is here stated that the raison 
d'etre of this unusual festivity and activity at a time when 
the abode of the Divine Muse and all that appertains to it 
is supposed to be at rest was the grand operatic concert 
given on the occasion of the eleventh annual convention 
of the United Drug Company’s stockholders, when the 
following world famous artists, and Andre Benoist, accom- 
panist, were presented by R. E. Johnston in the appended 
program: 


Aria, Eri tu che macchaivi (Un sallo in Maschera).......... Verdi 
Mr. Cunningham, 
Arias— 
Vinei_ d’Arte (from Lm Tosca)... 2.0.60... .ccchescceccss Puccini 
Non la sospiri (from La Toeca)...........-..cecccccccss Puccini 
Madame Rider-Kelsey. 

Preislied from Der Meistersinger................. Wagner-Wilhelmj 
Pobomalns fab Ais si cg cde cddvnsc cakes ccicas seared Kes ance Wieniawski 
Mr. Spalding. 

Awbem - o.0k oak eerdsusices PANa beh ep RUNG Aoenbb bccd¥ctnees Schubert 
Es hat die Rose sich beklagt Sb NaWeub een ks hed evedccnseueeel Franz 
BE SVowtapcnuaebladstnsddee ba dawekis ccethanceeod H. H, A. Beach 
OE ME. 5 Ss 5nrd BEV NAA EES 6 6:0 UR RENE S Komdas okie kdde cdanwees Hildach 
Madame Olitzka 
PN I as iva gk hhuens baka Ghdbsduuseeascccuen Puccini 
Mr. Harrold. 
aU OO PE 5 sai ios hie Ws beds Kb ba cn eee cbbeinnbaede ccauce Gounod 
Madame Rider-Kelsey, Mr. Harrold and Mr. Cunningham. 
Ave Maria (with violin obbligato).........0.......cce005- Gounod 
Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Spalding. 

DOE: OOM FU eer die ch ans oie oo cocaeteavecnscdesccccdense Verdi 
Madame Olitzka and Mr. Harrold. 

ONE Vina. FRING is boon s kde hiwccia nsec tr, Fritz Kreisler 

Liebeslied, 
Liebesfrend. 
NIN chee soca Gd 5 satis eh dM Kawa ood ¥is boca .. Sarasate 
Mr, Spalding. 
SOG - COM TPO SIR Ss ids 6 vcas Knsae vicky cdchete ks Mozart 
Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham. 
Thought of You....... Vignwvgeka UeeGe wade kn besveg é6su «++«+sJohnson 
ons Me eee TOT ee cvagehpalas Wil bien bh ee Owens cues 6 Peas Spross 
WM PIE his GeARai Woitiks hans doce cchichdiadblnatiew Scott 
Mr. Harrold. 
Melee CINE oii bs 5 kc dacincs vacecedieeien Cshebecccees OCG 


Madame Rider- tilew, Madame ‘Olitzka, 
Mr, Harrold and Mr, Cunningham. 

In a list of soloists as well known and highly representa- 
tive of the best in their particular field of artistic expression 
as the above detailed comment is entirely superfluous, af- 
ter which bromidic comment it only remains to be said that 
the concert was a great success, with every participant 
giving of their best, despite the terrific heat and other dis- 
turhing circumstances, and that the appreciation of the 
audience was sincere and their enthusiasm unbounded, All 
of which is trite but true! BLaNcne Freepman, 





New Song for Yvonne de Treville. 

Mary Carr Moore, the well known composer of the 
Pacific Coast, has found in Yvonne de Trevilles recent 
visit to Seattle, Wash., an inspiration for her new com- 
position, “Fitting.” The celebrated soprano will sing this 
song at her recitals this season, 

The composer has also submitted to the prima donna 
the scenario and musical outline of a one-act opera which, 
it is said, promises to be a success. 





“Do you think there is any music in a saxophone?” 

“Oh, I dare say there is, but the music in a saxophone 
is so hard to locate that the average performer never suc- 
ceeds in getting it out.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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NORDICA’S ARRIVAL IN SYDNEY. 


Lillian Nordica and her party, including Paul Dufault, 


tenor; Franklin Holding, violinist; Romayne Simmons, 
accompanist; Frederic Shipman, manager, and Ada Bald- 
win (Madame Nordica’s niece), are shown in the accom- 
panying picture standing on the gangway of the Oceanic 
Steamship Company's big trans-Pacific liner Ventura just 
after docking at her wharf at Sydney, N. S. W., on 
July 21. 

The Musica, Courrer already has told of Madame 
Nordica’s brilliant success in Australia in this, her first 
tour in the Antipodes. 
has been hailed by the Australians as a truly wonderful 
artist. So overwhelmingly successful was the initial Nor 
dica concert in Sydney, that five additional appearances 


The great American prima donna 


were immediately arranged for that city on her return 
later from Melbourne. Madame Nordica’s worthy asso- 
ciates are sharing in the honor everywhere bestowed upon 
the diva. 

The arrival of Madame Nordica at Sydney was treated 
by the newspapers ai 
an event of 
importance, 
space being allotted to 


unusual 
generous 
interviews with the 
prima donna, also in 


teresting accounts of 
her career, of which 
the following is part, 


culled from the Sydney 


Daily Telegraph of 
July 22, is a good ex- 
ample. 


“*And you call this a 
winter's day?’ demand- 
ed Lillian Nordica, 
waving her hand to- 
wards the clear, beau- 
tiful sunshine, from a 
window of the Hotel 
Australia yesterday af 
ternoon. Just then at- 
tention was drawn to 
the great bouquet of 
fresh violets handed to 
the eminent singer at 
the quay by Mrs. Skip- 
man. She was aston- 
ished to learn that 
these lovely — purple 
flowers had grown in 
the open air. “And 
this is winter! You 
have indeed a wonder- 
ful country.’ 

“Then, as she held 
out the bouquet that it 


admired, party is as follows 
accompanist; Franklin Holding, violinist 


might be 
‘Now, don’t you think 
we are spoiled?’ 

“*And don’t you deserve it?’ was the interviewer's an- 
swer. 

“Well, perhaps we do,’ said Madame Nordica, archly, 
and with a merry laugh 
hard. You must study continually 
sing in different 
languages as well. 
the task of going to any foreign country, and singing in 
the native tongue of the people of that country. Hard 
work is essential in the life of a singer; and that means 
solitude and unremitting application.’ 

“Madame Nordica thoroughly charmed the Sydney in- 
terviewers yesterday by her brilliancy as a talker. She is 
one of the most gracious and interesting of the great 
stars. 

“‘l always sang as a little child,’ she said, when asked 
to review her career. “Yes, that is quite true that my first 
fee was given me to induce me not to sing. I had an 
elder sister who was a beautiful singer; she sang in “The 
Creation” in Farmington, our birthplace, in Maine, at the 
age of 17, with a chorus and orchestra which came, with 
the director, from Boston. Well, my dear sister, who 
died later, could not have a song in her possession that I 
would not exploit. Indeed, they had to hide me when 


‘For singers really have to work 
You must not only 
speak these 


languages, but you must 


You must be thoroughly equipped for 


But when she died, my 
parents were only too glad to encourage the gift in me 


she sang, so as to keep me quiet. 


“*My first teacher was an Irishman, John O'Neill, at 
the New England (Boston) Conservatory. I saw the old 
gentleman only the other day, before | came away on this 
tour and he asked me to sing some of the old music 
for him again, as well as some of the modern music, 
including Debussy’s. When I first went to him at the 
Conservatory, a girl, he heard me, took me up and up the 
scale, and then suddenly burst out laughing. 

“*l was dismayed; | felt that I had failed 

“*His laugh, it turned out, was really one of delight 
a pupil, and for the next four 
Handel. and the 
rest; but only for studies. I remember when they wanted 


He took me at once as 
years made me sing all sorts of scales 


me to sing at a concert, and I asked his permission 
“*“Oh! you think you know something,” was his com 


ment. ‘‘Well, you were never so mistaken in your life 


You will sing when I tell you, but not till then.”’ 


ARRIVAL OF LILLIAN NORDICA AND PARTY IN SYDNEY,AUSTRALIA 
Madame Nordica and party are herewith shown descending the gangway from the trans-Pacific liner “Ven 
Frederic Shipman, manager 


; Lallian Nordica; Paul Dufault, tenor; Ada Raldwis Mada 


‘Then at last her opportunity came, when she was chosen 
Messiah, at 
a performance in Boston by the Handel and Haydn So 


as the soprano soloist in the oratorio, “The 


ciety, 
When 


engaged her for a tour of England, where she sang with 


Gilmore heard her not long afterwards he 


his orchestra in seventy-cight consecutive concerts. This 


was her first visit to London. In Italy, she studied at 
Milan, as a pupil of the renowned San 


teacher of many stars 


Giovanni, the 
““l sang the aria from “Traviata” for him. “Why don’t 
you sing the opera ” he inquired. So I set out to study 
it under his direction, and in three months sang the role 
of Violctta in Milan 
name 


It was he who gave me my stag 
My own name, Norton, was all right in concert 
and oratorio work; but when | seriously thought of going 
into opera I knew there Then 
he chose my new name “Nordica,” which in Italian means 
‘from the North.” 

‘The famous soprano traces her 
Britain 


would be an outcry at home 


ancestry back to Great 
Her great-great-grandfather, Major Norton, was 
an English officer, who threw up his commission in the 
army and settled in America, where he owned the Martha's 
Vineyard Isle, one of the Elizabethan Isles, near Cape 





Cod. Enlisting as a private in the American army, he 
fought in the War 
was promoted to his old rank of major 


he was appointed High Sheriff of the district of Massa- 


of Independence, and for his bravery 
After the war 


chusetts. His son, Madame Nordica’s great-grandfather, 


another very brave man, once quelled an indian revolt 
single handed by facing the hostile tribes, and demanding 
Who is the master here—you or |?” So commanding 
was his attitude of fearless defiance that the Indians were 
completely baffled 


went over ¢ 


Fhree of the great singer's ancestors 
Mayflower 


ish army, which her great-great-grandfather received from 


n the The commission in the Brit- 


King George, is still in her possession. Indeed, she has a 
collection of historical documents more complete than tha 
of any other American—some dating back to 1632. The 
Boston authorities have 
to the State, and this will probably be done 

“Asked about her favorite 


plied that she was mort 


asked that these should be given 
roles, Madame Nordica re- 
interested in the Wagnerian 


peras than any other, for the reason that they introduced 


new problems and 


personages ‘When I[ am singing 

lraviata or Marguerite, for instance, I know that there 
are certain traditions one has to follow; and the people 
m those operas § ari 


more or less known to 
us tut when we com 
to Wagner's heroes and 
heroimes the case is dif 
ferent.’ 

“One of her cheris! 
ed achievements is that 
she was the first to sing 
the role of Elsa in the 
Bayreuth 
of ‘I 


production 
ohengrin.’ 
As to her concerts 
in Australia, the star 


points out that while 
she is announced as a 
dramatic oprano, her 
programs will begin 


with lyric music, and 





proceed to that of the 


mor dramatic works 
Madame Nordica 


treasures, among otter 


recollections of a fam 


ous singer, the mem 
ores of her meeting 
with Queen Victoria 


and King Edward VII 
When she was first in 
vited to Osborn, Queen 
Victoria presented her 
with a decoration, com 
prisng an Imperial 


crown in diamonds on 


an enameled back 
ground l ater she 
» JULY an, tory ; sang in a performan 
u leading rom eft to rht th 
= dens etka: Homayne $i * of ‘Lohengrin’ at Wind 
or with Madame Scha 
mann-leink, the two 
De Reszkes, and David Bispham (who recently visited 
Sydney), and received another decoration from Her Ma 
jesty The party was met at the quay by Frederic Ship 
man (manager of the tour) and Mrs. Shipman 


The Nordica 
by the energetic 
[it will be 


Australian tournce is being ably managed 


impresario Frederic Shipman of Chicago 


ticed in the »f the fore 


opening paragraph < 
going Sydney newspaper review concerning Madame Nor 
dica*that she exclaims about the winter's day, despite the 


fact that it was in July. It is now midwinter south of the 
reverse of the regions 


Editor ] 


equator, where the seasons are the 


north of the earth's imaginary belt line 


Edwin Hughes’ Success in Nuremberg. 


Edwin Hughe the Munich pianist, created quite a stit 


recently following his appearance in Nuremberg, Germany 
Philharmonic 


with the Nuremberg Orchestra under Wil 


helm Bruch. His success was quite flattering and the 
enthusiasm of the audience was expressed in loud ap- 
plause. His rendition of Saint-Saens’ G minor concerto 
was impressive This was the most important number of 


the evening's program and evoked much enthusiasm. The 


press paid warm tribute to his playing 
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Arbatte, Deneshny 32, 
Moscow, July 31, 1913. 
The summer holidays bring rest and recreation to 
everyone except the music reporter, on a great paper like 
the Musicat Courrer. I have received the commission 
to travel about Russia and to see what has been done in 
other towns outside of Moscow in matters of music. 


nner 


My first effort is turned toward St. Petersburg, our 
capital in the north, the seat of the Empire, and the 
acknowledged musical center of Russia. The number of 
concerts given there throughout the season was nearly the 
same as in Moscow and various musical societies and in- 
stitutions displayed effective activity. The Philharmonic 
Society is a century old now, and then comes the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society, established fifty years ago. 
Later Count Sheremetew organized his symphonic con- 





LATEST PICTURE OF ALEXANDER SILOTI. 


certs. He is the democratic force in Russian music. His 
greatest service to his art and his country lies in the fact 
that he has liberated music from its exclusive sphere and 
offered it to the people. 

nee 


An important musical enterprise in St. Petersburg are 
the Symphonic Concerts, organized by Alexander Siloti. 
The last concert of the season was a great festival held 
to celebrate ten years of the existence of the organization. 
Siloti was greeted enthusiastically by an overflowing audi- 
ence, and floral tributes and presents of value were show- 
ered upon the leader. 


i a) 


A wide artistic horizon and clear outlook upon life 
makes Siloti the man for the educational task he has in 
view, the aim to which he has earnestly devoted so much 
time and thought. His striving personality contributes 
much to the success of his enterprise. 


Siloti was born September 27, 1863, on the estate of his 
parents in the Government of Charkow in the south of 
Russia. He enteréd the Moscow Conservatoire at seven 
years of age. He was lucky enough to have piano les- 
sons from Nicolai Rubinstein (brother of Anton), with 


whom he became a great favorite, Alexander Siloti . 


finished his studies at the Conservatoire in 1881 and won 
the golden medal. As Nicolai Rubinstein died shortly 
after, Siloti, deprived of the leading force in his musical 
life, went to Weimar and studied with Liszt. The young 
man’s pianistic debut was a success and he gained large 
fame as a virtuoso. Ten years ago he carried out a 
plan of organizing symphonic concerts in St. Petersburg 
and was untiring in his devotion to this work. In a short 
space of time his concerts became popular and attracted 
the attention and admiration of the St. Petersburg musical 
world. 


Looking through the list of music, new and old, which 
Siloti has brought to a hearing, the conviction grows upon 
one that the conductor’s taste was wonderfully sure and 
broad. He owes much of his success to the power of 
awakening interest in his own interpretative ideas. Each 
new season has been remarkable for his programs and 
his choice of soloists. Siloti often put aside his own 
activities as pianist and conductor and invited other solo- 
ists and conductors of very high rank for his concerts, 
Some of the artists heard there were Pugno, Ysaye; Maria 





Gay, Ernst Possart (declamation,) Chaliapine, Madame 
Litvinne, and the conductors included Rachmaninow, 
Glasounow, Arcnski, Tcherepnin, Vassilenko; Napravnik, 
Shillings, Reger, Fauré, Enesco, Sibilius, Mottl, Nikisch, 
Weingartner, Mengelberg, and others. 

nar 


The number of Siloti concerts from 1903 to 1913 was 
128, of which sixty-nine were subscription concerts, six- 
ty-nine extra performarces, three popular, given at the 
last season, and thirty-three recitals of chamber music. 
One hundred compositions by Russian composers were 
performed, of which thirty-two were heard for the first 
time and 169 were by foreigners. 


In reviewing ~-Siloti’s achievements of ten years, one 
comes to the conclusion that he has done his hard work 
with an uninterrupted striving toward perfection and 
artistic truth, and his widened largely the art horizon 
of musical St. Petersburg. Even von TivesOu. 





GERTRUDE F. COWEN’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Gertrude F, Cowen, musical manager of New York, an- 
nounces the following artists for the season of 1913-1914: 

Jeanne Gerville-Réache, French contralto. 

Marie Sundelius, lyric soprano. 

Arthur Hackett, the young American tenor. 

Bonarios Grimson, the young English violinist. 

Madame Gerville-Réache, who was recently a member 
of the Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston Opera Company, 
is now engaged as leading contralto with the Montreal 
Opera Company, to appear in “Samson and Delilah,” 
“rlerodiade,” “Orpheus,” “Fides,” “Aida,” and “La Na- 
varraise.” She is also engaged for several special per- 
formances with the Boston and Chicago Opera companies. 
Her concert activities open in New York City November 
16, when she will appear as soloist with the New York 
!hilharmonic Orchestra at its opening concert in Car- 
negie Hall. Owing to the active demand for concert ap- 
pearances for Madame Gerville-Réache it has been ar- 
ranged with Max Rabinoff, director of the Montreal 
Opera Company, that she may fill such concert dates as do 
not conflict with her operatic duties, which means that 
this celebrated French contralto will be one of the busiest 
artists of the coming season, before the American and 
Canadian public. 

Marie Sundelius, the American trained singer, who has 
only recently appeared before the public, will be soloist 
twice during the coming season with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and will also appear twice at the Wor- 
cester Festival. Later in the season, she will make her 
New York debut under the auspices of Mrs. Anson Dud- 
ley Bramhall, who sponsors the Tuesday Salon’s Musical 
Series, which, formerly held at the Ritz-Carlton, will be 
given this season at Sherry’s, having outgrown former 
quarters. 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, a young Bostonian, will make 
his debut in his home town, December 21, as soloist with 
the Handel and Haydn Society. Later, he will make an ex- 
tended festival tour which will take him to the large 
cities of the East. 

Bonarios Grimson, the English violinist, who made his 
American debut last season with the New York Phi'- 
harmonic Orchestra, is slated for a return date with that 
organization this season, and also as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra in Philadelphia. He 
will appear at a White House musicale, jointly, with 
Marie Sundelius. In New York City, Mr. Grimson is a 
favorite among the exclusive set who have lionized him 
since his first appearance in this country last season. His 
services are in constant demand for private musicales and 
recitals. He is also booked to appear at one of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Sunday evening concerts, while early 
in December, Mr. Grimson will give his own recital at 
the Little Theater prior to his Western tour. 





Bess Hammond Hite Scores Success. 


On August 13, Bess Hammond Hite, the pianist, was 
soloist for the second time this season with the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra, Carl Bernthaler, conductor, at the summer 
night concerts given.on the Schenley Lawn, and ma- 
terially strengthened the good impression made at her 
first appearance in June. Mrs. Hite, who is connected 
with the Mendelssohn Conservatory of Johnstown, Pa., 
and the Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music, proved herself 
a pianist of rare ability. and played the difficult and 
showy Rubinstein D minor concerto in a finished mafiner. 
She was ably supported by the Pittsburgh Orchestra and 
was given a splendid reception. The orchestral 
for the evening was very interesting and included Hal- 
vorsen’s “Entrance of the Bojars,” the “Il Guarany” over- 
ture of Gomez, a selection from the “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
the “Natoma” grand fantasy, and a few lighter numbers. 

Adolph Rosen, a member of the orchestra, was heard in 
the Sarasate “Gypsy Airs.” 
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Denver Enthuses Over Henri Scott. 


So enthusiastic have Denver music lovers become about 
the singing of Henri Scott, the noted basso of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, following his brilliant success at 
Lakeside last June, that he has been re-engaged to sing 
at the concerts there again next year. 

The appended oress criticisms tell of his recent flatter- 
ing success: 

Henri Scott has other virtues than the great one of possessing 
a beautiful voice, for which he does not need to apologize even 
at a mile above the sea level. Mr. Scott is the most cordial and 
debonair male artist whom I have ever seen. He has the faculty 
of seeming to sing to each individual in the audience. Moreover, 
the pleasure is his in doing so; not all the pleasure, mind you, 
for the audience was most enthusiastic about him, but he has an 
infectious air of happiness about him. 

In the recitative and air, ““Tambour Major,” from the opera, 
“La Caid,” he displayed a voice of considerable range and power, 
and of unusual pleasing quality. Many who heard him in grand 
opera in April pronounced him even more attractive in concert. 

In a group of songs where Larry Whipp accompanied him at 
the piano, some who prefer English words were than 
delighted with his faultless enunciation. Pauper’s 


more 
“The 


ever 
Homer's 


Drive,” gave opportunity to display dramatic ability, while Lehman's 
“The Mad Dog” exhibited him as no mean comedian. Denza's 
“Torna” and an encore, “Under the Rose,” made many a young 


Scott makes of a 
He will sing again 
1913. 


heart go pit-a-pat beneath filmy laces, for Henri 
love song a thing to be felt and remembered 
at the nevt Cavallo concert.—Denver Republican, June 14, 





Big and blond and smiling, Scott came to the stage and capti 
vated the audience with his wholesome charm of personality even 
before he opened his mouth and let out of those rich and 
powerful low notes which it seems it would be hard for any other 


one 
a marvel of breadth, smooth 
the lower which ring out 
with the resonance of a deep-toned bell. His first selection was the 


bass singer to rival, Scott's voice is 


ness and richness, particularly in notes, 


“Tambour Major,” from the opera, “La Caid,” a staccato air which 
gave him an opportunity to show his marvelous technic. 
The second number was a group ot English songs, of the lighte: 


great dra 
“Torna,” an exquisite 
sang agreeably, and 

demonstrated the great 
His encore to this group 


modern type: “The Pauper’s Drive,” a piece 
matic ability, and was sung with cleverness 
little love song in Italian, which Scott 
“The Mad Dog,” a song, which 
singer's ability along still another line 
“Under the Rose,” 


ing tones and appealing cadences which it would be hard to fancy 


requiring 


most 
comic 


was another beautiful love song sung in melt 


any maiden could resist.—Denver Times, June 14, 1913 
The vocalist—another Bispham, and Bispham at his best—selected 
exactly the right sort of material to win his audience and give his 
glorious manly voice its best opportunity. 
Mr. Scott scored even more thoroughly 
remembered Tetrazzini night of grand opera 
again next week is a matter for congratulation. 
Henri Scott—plump, placid, pleasant—with a 
the gay and lilting recitative aria, the a rollick- 
ing affair from the opera, “La Caid,” with fine orchestral accom 
paniment. Later on, well assisted on the piano by Larry Whip, 
Mr. Scott gave a group of delightful songs, 
charming than the other, and with them quite 


than he did the well 


That he is to sing 


noble voice sang 


“Tambour Mayor,” 


one seemingly 
completely won the 


more 


people.—Denver Post, June 14, 1913. 
Mr. Scott's voice is rich, full and rarely smooth and velvety 
The middie register was practically flawless and both upper and 


lower tones of great beauty His 
M’Amo” was an unalloyed delight 
as tenderness and pathos. The 
which he gave as an encore after an enthusiastic 
and that 


singing of the “Ella Giammai 
His voice had nobility as well 
“Toreador from “Carmen,” 
recall, revealed 
ready response 


Song,” 


a tremendous espirit brijliancy found a 


the highest 


from the audience. It was great singing . of 
type of its kind. 

Later Mr. Scott sang three songs with piane accompaniment to 
the manifest pleasure of his listeners, The group included Schu- 
bert’s “The Wanderer,” Korbay’s “Had a Horse” and Lehmann’s 
“Myself When Young,” and as a final encore completely captivated 
bis audience with “The Sands o’ Dee,” 


dered.—Denver Times, June 21, 1913. 


singing, 


which was exquisitely. ren 





Henri Scott, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, soloist at 
the Cavallo Symphony Orchestra concert given at the Casino The 
ater, Lakeside, scored a patent triumph. The applause which greeted 
the appearance of the great singer was an echo of last week's work 

Mr. Scott reaches the height of excellence in concert work. With 
out makeup, unusual! costume or foreign character thrust upon him 
his natural joyousness of soul comes to the surface and we realize 
with pleasure that he is on good terms with his friend, the world 

He was in perfect voice; there was no hint of altitude or 
breathiness. Every tone was round, full, polished. The soft notes 
of the high were ravishing, the big ones of the 
register were thrilling, while the low tones, some of them very low 
were taken with ease and beauty 
the whole range of his glorious voice 

For his chief number Mr. Scott selected the recitative air, 
Giammai M’'Amo,” from Verdi's Carlos.” In the 
broken refrain of “Her love was never mine” 
“Sleep shall beneath the dark and regal pall,” 
a dramatic and fine tone coloring that 
instrument of joy. For encore he gave that 
“Toreador Song,” 
With Larry Whipp at the piano in the group of songs, including 


other 


register middle 


No hint of an edge is there in 


“Ella 
heart 
and the solemn air, 
the singer dispiaye:| 
made the song an 


“Don 


power 
prime tavorite§ th« 


from “Carmen.” 


Schubert's “The Wanderer,” Korbay’s “Had a Horse” and Leh 
mann’s “Myself When Young,” a more popular note was struck, 
and in the final encore, the old “Sands o’ Dee,” the cockles of 


the heart were fairly warmed with the soulful interpretation given 
Karely will one hear an old song so exquisitely sung.—-Denver Re 


publican, Jume 21, 1913 


Scott has 


so powerful and so true, is quite irresistible 


It is 
card, 


very evident Mr 
His noble voice, 
in a way. His selections 
that if he stays 
his vacation, we may all hope toe hear him again 
Denver Post, igt3 


proved a powerful drawing 


are so happy and non-severe, his art so 


decided, in Colorade this summer, sauntering o 


He will be 
(Advertisement. ) 


very 


welcome.- June 21, 





Gay Donaldson’s Pittsburgh Triumph. 
Donaldson, the Pittsburgh baritone, recently re 
ceived flattering criticisms from the press following his 
appearance in his home city with the Pittsburgh Orches- 
tra. On this occasion the well known singer was at his 
best and scored a triumph unparalleled in his career. 
of his numbers, a French aria, “Quand la Flamme de la 
Amour,” was given without rehearsal, the orchestra never 
having played it before; 
and brought much 
Three Comrades,’ 
enthusiasm. 


Gay 


One 


however 
number, “The 
also evoked much 
Donaldson was ac 


it was very well done, 
Another 
by Hans Hermann, 
In this number, too, Mr. 
companied by the orchestra. 

Mr. Donaldson has had a very busy summer 
looking forward to a strenuous winter season. 


applause 


and is 





Busy Season for Margaret Middecke. 

Margaret Middecke, the New York soprano, has been 
spending a part of the summer with her teacher, Minna 
Schloemann, at Hemlock Lodge, Poultney, Vt., preparing 
for a busy season in concert and recital 


































A BIG FOUR AT OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


From left to right: 





Clarence Reynolds, Rosa Olitezka, Tali Esen Morgan, Dan Beddee 





FLORYN OPERA PRODUCING CO. Inc. “*Zeoeeeet.,, 5.57.” 


Three Opera Bouffe Co's In repertoire. Applications in writ 
ing trom Aspirants with good voices and talent wil! be considered. 


SEASON 1914-1915—Al Fresco Grand Opera preductions 
in Central Park, New York City. 
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Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Music Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning, 7070 


BAERNSTEIN- REGHEAS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York: 133 West 80th Street 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 


JOHN McCORMACK 


Celebrated Irish Tenor 


Just closed « $200,000 Tour. Returns 
for Pebruary, March and April, 1914, 
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GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mme. Martha de Lachmann, 
Reinhold von Warlich, Mario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 


or Concerts, 
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[This department is designed by the MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the public performance all over the world of the works of 
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composers born in the United States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever to help make 
the record all-encompassing. The clippings and programs sent must report concerts which have actually taken place and must be of recent date. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The data submitted must also include the place and date of per- 
formance and the names of the performers, and, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United 
States are ineligible for the MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be 
addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.] 


Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—“Eestasy” (song), sung by Mrs. 


B. Buckner Ringo, Ebell Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
Cal, April 26, 1913 
The Year's at the Spring” (song), sung by Isabel 


I 
Richardson, Highland Park, Il, June 14, 1913. 

The Year's at the Spring” (song), sung by Alice 
Wettyen, Von Ende School of Music, New York, July 


) 1912 
Ah, Love, but a Day” (song), sung by Regna Ahl- 

trom, Barnes Hall, Point Chautauqua, N. Y., July 

8, 1913 

Paul—“O Pale and Slender Girl,” “Hi, Li'l Feller” 

songs), sung by John A. Hoffmann, Cincinnati Con- 


servatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 11, 1913. 
hn Hyatt—‘Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
Young Charms” (chorus), sung by the Orpheus 


Club, Los Angeles, Cal., June 9, 1913 
Fairy Pipers” (song), sung by Florence Bickel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 9, 1913 
Echoes” (new), (organ), played by Clarence Eddy, 
Dallas, Texas, June 12, 1913 
Cadman, Charles Waekefield—Three American Indian 
ng From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” “The 
White Dawn is Stealing,” “Far Off | Hear a Lover's 
Flute (arranged for women’s voices by Victor 
arris) ung by the Woman’s Music Study Club, 
Long Beach, Cal, Ferbuary 20, 1913 
\t Dawning” (song), sung by Mary Carson, Con- 
ntion and Music Festival, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
lune tt, 1913 
iumpbeil-Tipton, Louis—‘Darkness,” “The Crying of 
Water” (songs), sung by B. Eugene Scott, The Cross 
roads, St. Paul, Minn., July 17, 1913 
Clough-Leighter, H.—“My Lover He Comes on the Skee,” 
y Lady Chloe” (songs), sung by Leon Rice, Trin- 
Church, Lafayette, Ind., July 8, 1913 
\ria from “lopana,” “Song of the Sword” (song), 
| Cherokee County Conservatory 
Music, Columbus, Kan., June 17, 1913. 


M4 
i} 


ung by Walter Reid, 

Dickinson, Clarence—‘Berceuse” (organ), played by the 

mposer, Convention and Music Festival, Saratoga 

prings,, N. Y., June 10, 1913 

erst \dolph M “Lamentation,” “Exultation” 
(piano), played by William Spencer Johnson, Quincy, 

lll, June 17, 19013 


Genet, L. M.—“At Night on the Terrace High” (song), 


sung by Grace Hall-Riheldaffer, Pensacola, Fla., May 
24, 1913 
laff, Wright B.—"“The Baby Moon” (song), sung by 


Louise Martin, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 10, 1913 
rhe Baby Moon” 

New York, Tune 14, 1913 

wley Charles feach—“Wind of the Western Sea” 

(song), sung by Minnie Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 


(song), sung by Cecil Steele, 


) 1913 

Spring Sorig” (vocal quartet), sung by ladies’ quar- 
tet, University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
lune 10, 1013 

The Love-Light of Your Eyes” (song), sung by 
C. E. Ellison, Dayton, Ohio, May 27, 1913 

Daisies” (song), sung by Charlotte Coggswell, 
Starr Recital Hall, Dayton, Ohio, June 16, 1913. 

fomer, Sidney—"“A Banjo Song,” “Dearest” (songs), 

sung by Leon Rice, Lafayette, Ind., July 8, 1913. 

\ Banjo Song” (song), sung by Marcus Keller- 
man, Granville Music Festival, Granville, Ohio, May 


The Pauper’s Drive” (song), sung by Ernest Hes- 
ser, Pasadena, Calu., May 28, 1913 

Kelley. Edgar Stillman—“What the Man in the Moon 
Saw” (song), sung by John A. Hoffmann, Cincin- 


nati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 


Kiirsteiner, Jean Paul—‘Canticle of Love,” “The Be- 
trothal,” “Invocation to Eros,” “If | were a Raindrop,” 
“His Lullaby,” “Morning” (songs), sung by Leon 
Rice, Trinity Church, Lafayette, Ind., July 8, 1913. 

Lang, Margaret Ruthven—“Irish Love Song,” “Irish 
Mothers Lullaby” (songs), sung by the Woman's 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Cal., February 20, 
1913. 

“An Irish Love Song” (song), sung by Elizabeth 
Tobey, studio recital, Carnegie Hall, New York, June 
14, 1913. 

“The King is Dead” (song), sung by Clifford Lott, 
Ebell Club, Los Angeles Cal., June 9, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—"Sea Pieces,” op. 55 (piano), 
played by Helen Moore, Dyer’'s ‘Hall, St. Paul, Minn., 
June 14, 1913. ; 

“Witches’ Dance” (piano), played by Marguerite 
Broderick, Central High School Auditorium, Spring- 
field, Mass. June 20, 1913 
—"“The Crusaders” (chorus), sung by the Orpheus 
Club, Los Angeles, Cal., June 9, 1913. 

Suite, A minor (orchestra), played by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, con- 
ductor, Ravinia Park, Chicago, IIL, June 28, 1913. 
“Concerto, D minor (piano), played by Bessie 
Routt, Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 21, 1913. 

“With Sweet Lavender,” “Indian Idyl” (piano), 
played by Mrs. Johnson, Henry Kendall College 
School of Music, Tulsa, Okla., June 3, 1913. 

“Moonshine” (piano), played by Miss Baxter, Henry 
Kendall College School of Music, Tulsa, Okla., June 
3, 1913. 

“The Swan Bent Low,” “A Maid Sings Light,” “O 
Lovely Rose” (songs), sung by John A. Hoffmann, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
July 11, 1913 

Neidlinger, William Harold—‘Rock-a-Bye” (part song), 
sung by ladies’ chorus, Zion Lutheran Church, Sun- 
bury, Pa.. June 13, 1913. 

“On the Shore” (song), sung by Veryl Boor, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 9, 1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—“The Rosary” (song), sung by Mrs. 
E. A. Anderson, Central State Normal School, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., June 13, 1913 : 

Salter, Mary Turner—“Lamp of Love” (song), sung by 
Frieda Peycke, Pasadena, Cal., May 28, 1913. 

“Come to the Garden, Love” (song), sung by Oiga 
Delle, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New 
York, June 10, 1913. 

—‘“Cry of Rachel” (song), sung by Jean Anderson. 
Dyer's Hall, St. Paul, Minn. June 14, 1913. 

“The Lamp of Love” (song), sung by Paul Alt- 
house, Van Curler Opera House, Schenectady, N. Y. 
May 26, 1913. 

Schneider, Edwin—“Bird Raptures” (song),. sung by 
Emma Emmet Wycoff, Masonic Temple, Erie, Pa., 
May 20, 1913. 

—"Bird Raptures” (song), sung by. Emma Emmet 
Wycoff, Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich, May 
22, 1913. 

Shelley, Harry Rowe—‘Love’s Sorrow” (song), sung by 
Mildred Hendrick, Dayton, Ohio, May 27, 1913. 
—“Love’s Sorrow” (song), sung by Alwyn Rupp, 
New Haven School of Music, New Haven, Conn, 
June 5, 1913 

Speaks, Oley—"“On the Road to Mandalay” (song), sung 
by Clyde Davidson, Cherokee County Conservatory 
of Music, Columbus, Kan. June 18, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—“Tomorrow” (song), sung by 
Louise Storer, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York, June 10, 1913. 








CHUMANN-HEINK 


—*“Will-o'-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Mrs, A. I. Ep- 
stein, St. Charles, Mo., May 27, 1913. 

—Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée” (composed for and 
dedicated to Mr. Granville), sung by Charles N. Gran- 
ville, Kentucky College for Women, Danville, Ky., 
May 29, 1913. 

—"Will-o’-the-Wisp” (song), sung by Eleonora de 
Cisneros, Paris, France, June 5, 1913. 

—“Jean” (song), sung by J. G. Lysle, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 9, 1913. 

Van de Water, Beardsley—“The Publican” (song), sung 
by Gertrude D. Quarles, the Lindell Avenue Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1913. 

Wells, John Barnes—“The Dearest Place” (song), sung 
by the composer, Park Hill Country Club, Yonkers, 
N. Y., June 3, 1913. 

—“If I Were You” (song), sung by Leon Rice, Trin- 

ity Church, Lafayette, Ind., July 8, 1913. 

Woodforde-Finden, Amy—“The Temple Bells.” “Kashm'r 
Song,” “Till | Wake” (songs), sung by Bess Ownbey- 
Lowe, First Baptist Church, Pocatello, Idaho, March 
3, 1913. 

—“A Request” (song), sung by Mabel du Rose, The 
Crossroads, St. Paul, Minn., July 17, 1913. 

Worrell, Lola Carrier—‘Melodia” (violin), played by 
Pedro de Cordoba, Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, Col., 
June 12, 1913. 


— 





Oscar Seagle’s New York Tributes. 


The New York critics have paid warm tributes to Oscar 
Seagle, the well known baritone, whom Loudon Chariton 
has added to his list of attractions for this season. Mr. 
Seagle is widely recognized as one of the leading expo- 
nents of pure bel canto. 

Said the New York Times: 

Mr. Seagle’s voice is of unusual beauty in quality and excep- 
tionally powerful sonority. It is, indeed, an exceptional gift of 
nature. But of equal importance are the fine training to which it 
has been submitted and the high and dignified artistic uses to 
which he puts it. There is a charm in Mr. Seagle’s singing of the 
French songs; the old ones especially he delivers with finished 
phrasing and with a beautiful quality of tone. 

The fact that Mr. Seagle’s voice is unusually high for 
a baritone was commented upon last season, notably by 
the New York Sun, which said: 

Mr. Seagle has a high voice. The middle register is very power- 
ful and sonorous, Thé singer can produce a big tone and a little 
one, and he produces them with musical results. His voice is 
adngrable. - 

The Tribune said: 

The ease with which the singer produced his tones and propelled 
them to the remotest corners of the Auditorium was wonderful. 
His voice is one of ample power and resonance. Especially gratify- 
ing is his English diction. li all singers could make themselves 
understood as did Mr. Seagle, there might be more chance for 
opera in English. 

Mr. Seagle will arrive in America early in October and 
will devote his entire season to the concert field. 

( Advertisement.) 





An Explanation. 
New York, August 20, 1913. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I wish to correct a mistake made in your paper stating 
in two different issues that I had studied with Fritz 
Kreisler. 

I have never studied with him, although I think he is 
one of the greatest artists living. 

Sevcik was my first teacher abroad, but the greater part 
of my studies were with Jacques Thibaud and Professor 
Auer, Sincerely, 

Corvetta Lee. 
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LOUDON CHARLTON’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Loudon Charlton has issued his concert announcement 
for the coming season. The list of artists whose tours 
Mr. Chariton will direct contains an array of names 
which promise to make the season one of special dis- 
tinction. 

Nellie Melba and Jan Kubelik will arrive in 
America in September for a joint tour that will last the 
entire season. The famous prima donna and the equally 
famous violinist will fill eighty engagements, assisted by 
Edmund Burke, the Canadian baritone, and M. La Pierre, 
pianist, and M. Moyes, flutist. Madame Melba’s first ap- 
pearance will be in Montreal on September 29. Mr. 
Kubelik’s first appearance will be in Chicago, October 5. 

Clara Butt, the English contralto, and her hus- 
band, Kennerley Rumford, will return for fifty engage- 
ments following their Australian tour, where they are now 
meeting with great success. ‘heir first appearance will 
be in San Francisco, January 25. 

Harold Bauer, well known to lovers of piano music, 
will make his seventh tour under the Charlton manage- 
ment, opening his tour of eighty concerts in New York, 
October 25. Wilhelm Bachaus, first heard here two years 
ago, will make his first appearance as piano soloist with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on November 14. 

Kathleen Parlow, who has been meeting with great suc- 
cess abroad since her last American tour, will make her 
first appearance in Brooklyn on November 15 with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Jacques Thibaud, the well known French violinist, will 
make his first appearance in Boston on December 28. 

Among the vocalists announced are Putnam Griswold, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, who will devote a few 
weeks to concert work, appearing first in Clarksburg, W. 
Va., on October 17. 

Francis Rogers, baritone, and Madame Hudson-Alex- 





ander, soprano, will be in constant demand for concert, 
recital and oratorio work throughout the entire season. 

As for chamber music, the Flonzaley Quartet, recog- 
nized throughout the world as one of its foremost ex- 
ponents, will visit this country for a transcontinental tour 
of eighty appearances, opening in Waterbury, Conn, on 
November 18. As usual, the Flonzaley Quartet will have 
a series in New York, Boston, Brooklyn and Chicago. 

A recent acquisition to the Charlton list is Oscar Seagle, 
baritone, who will be heard in recital and oratorio. 





George Sweet Busy. 


George Sweet's studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, New York, has been a busy place all summer 
Hearing of his intention to remain in the city during the 
summer, a number of ‘pupils from Hamilton, Canada 
availed themselves of this opportunity of studying with 
him. Of this number Bruce A. Carey recently wrote: 

We shall never forget our summer with you. Personally, it was 
the most profitable study I have ever done. 

Katherine Bloodgood, another pupil, has been studying 
with Mr. Sweet all summer and has accomplished mach 
with her remarkable voice. 

Mabel..Beddoe will return in September from Bola Park, 
Lake Muskoka, Ont., where she has been very successful in 
several concerts. 

Mr. Sweet expects to have an exceedingly large class 
this winter as letters from both old and new pupils are 
constantly being received arranging for lessons this season 





The Teacher of Singing—Now, children, give us “Little 
Drops of Water,” and put some spirit in it. 

The Head (whispering )—Careful, sir, careful. Remem 
ber, this is a temperance school. Say—er—"“put some gin 
ger in it,” if you must.—Sketch. 
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BALLET FOR THE CIVIC OPERA IS BEING RUSHED 
—News item. 
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The name “Steinway” 
ona piano means to 
the world of music 
lovers and masters 
what other famous 
names mean on master- 
pieces in literature and 
art. 


If you were filling 
your shelves with 
books, would you select 
bindings only or would 
you buy authors? 


Shouldn't the same wis- 
dom of choice also de- 
termine a P 1ano pur- 
chase? 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th Street. New York 
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ALICE NIELSEN IN PARIS. 


I s, August 6, 1913 


London last Thursday, after eight ap- 

it Covent Garden attended with her unvarying 
e straight to that mecca of femininity, 

der to—yes, buy something. And she is leav- 
today tor an automobile trip of a few 

h German And then she is going to a 
lace called Mont Dore in France, where one 
tes like “warm flat-irons,” as Sam 

vhere one soaks (one’s self—a beau- 


at und where one inhales. Only she is 
g there to rest, leaving the hard work to her 
ne of those places where every- 
p at half-past five and hurries to the pump 
rchestra plays from six to seven. Note 
s not fond of music—not as an overture 
least About a month will be devoted to 
prima donna sails for America Sep- 
the Franconia. Her concert tour, which 
October 20, will take her as far West as the 
January and February she will be at the 
{ while Weingartner is conducting 
eason she will also be seen at the 

n all the roles of her repertory. 
mpanying pictures shows Miss Niclsen 
tie niece at the feet of Gounod, only unfortu- 
ra was not pointed high enough to catch 


ame time, who is at the very top of his 
Naturally the Paris police regulations 
Miss Nielsen Di anybody else to sit on 


{f Gounod and this picture was taken 
1 guardian of the peace could arrive. 
got posed,” said Miss Nielsen, “before 


said I, “rushing up in all haste, 
desecration of Gounod and the flowers 
neeau in general.” 


ynl ne policeman and he was just 


Nielsen may be able to 


the fundamental voice work for the American aspirant. 
No matter how conscientious the foreign teacher may be, 
he will be unsuccessful in overcoming the lack of sym- 
pathetic understanding between himself and his charge. 
There are good teachers aplenty in America, and it is 
under their intelligent guidance that the American music 
student should seek his basic training.” 





Delia M. Valeri’s Busy Summer. 

Delia M. Valeri, whose studio is at the Rockingham, 
1748 Broadway, New York, reports a very busy summer. 
Madame Valeri’s ability in voice placement is endorsed by 
no less an artist than Alessandro Bonci. She is the teacher 
of Linda Micucci, the famous Gran Vestale of La Scala, 
Milan, and of the Opera at Paris; of Martina Zaletta 
(Zatella Martin), the young coloratura soprano who is 
now singing in opera in Italy and who successfully as- 
sisted Signor Bonci in his recent concert tour in the United 
States; of Marie McFarland (the masked soprano), who 


ALICE NIELSEN AND HER NIECE, MARY NIELSEN, IN 
FRONT OF GOUNOD MONUMENT, PARC MONCEAU, 
PARIS. 
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caused such favorable comment recently in the metropolis ; 
of John Byrne, Grace Briggs and others. 
Madame Valeri has been teaching the entire summer, 
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lyre ELVYN 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


twice a week in her New York studio and the other four 
days at her country place in Neponsit, L. I. Her pupils 
are reported to be progressing rapidly, two or three more 
being engaged for concert and operatic appearances next 
winter, 

Hugh Alexander, the well known organist and husband 
of Caroline Hudson-Alexander, has been studying voice 
with Madame Valeri for the past eighteen months. In a 
short time he wll make his debut in the same field in whch 


LSPN) AND HER NIECE, MARY NIELSEN, 
AT THE GASG@ADES, BOIS DE BOULOGNE, PARIS. 


his wife has attained so prominent a position. The Alex- 
anders are now in Cleveland, Ohio, from which city the 
tenor recently wrote Madame Valeri the following : 

Dean Marsters: We gave a party last night and present was a 
very intelligent old man who has an interesting lot to tell of the 
days of Jennie Lind and his ideal tenor was Campanini. He knows 
the Italian school thoroughly and thinks I have great possibilities. 
{ sang a Wolf-Ferrari romanza, and it seems I sang it very well, 
as the old man remarked that my voice and my style are appealing 
and that he could plainly see that my teacher is an Italian. 

lone Pastori, the daughter of Madame Charles Pastori 
(the former well known soprano who has sung successfully 
in Italy, South America, Mexico, etc.), was sent to New 
York to study with Madame Valeri on the advice of Signor 
Bonci, who heard the girl in San Francisco, Cal., and was 
impressed by the unusual beauty of her voice. After nine 
months study Signor Bonci heard the girl again and was 
so surprised with her progress that he requested a talking 
machine company to record her voice. The records were 
sent to her mother in San Francisco, who though hard to 
please, could not refrain from expressing her enthusiasm, 
as may be seen from the following telegram sent to her 
daughter : 

Just heard your records with Lina and Ricie. Am delighted. 
Keep it up; you will make good. Very beautiful voice and splendid 
teacher. We are full of emotion. Will write more. Mortner. 

Negotiations are now said to be pending for the appear- 
ance of this gifted California girl with Signor Bonci in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles at the time of the Panama 
Exposition in the former city. 

Lucy Bash, of Fort Wayne, Ind., is also studying with 
Madame Valeri. She is the possessor of an excellent yocal 
organ and sings with style and taste. She will make her 
debut in the concert field in her native town next spring. 

Among the teachers who came to New York this sum- 
mer to study with Madame Valeri is Ray M. Spencer, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., who has established herself as an advo- 
cate of the Italian method of singing and is said to be one 
of the best teachers in the Middle West. 

It would require too much space to publish all the letters 
of praise that are pouring into Madame Valeri’s studio 
from teachers and students in all parts of the United States 
H. M. Fuhr could not wait to reach home and sent her 
while en route the following 
eloquent letter: 

Denver Limited, 
Chicago-Denver. 

My Dear MApame VALERt: I feel 
I should be deeply ungrateful did | 
not again express my sincere appre- 
ciation of your interest in my work 
and your paiastaking endeavor with 
my voice. 

I think your ideas on breath control 
and tone placement are truly wonder- 
ful and I am leoking forward with 
great pleasure to more study with 
you in the future, 

Very gratefully yours, 
H, M. Fume, 
Director, Hastings College Conserva 
tory, Hastings, Neb. 

Beginning on Septembei 1, 
Madame Valeri will teach in 
New York three times a week, 
namely, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. The regular 
opening of her New York stu- 
dio will occur on October 1. 





“America” National Enough. 

The song “America” is being 
considerably criticised on the 
ground that it is not typical of 
the entire country, but chiefly of 
the New England States. North 
Carolina probably would like 
to have it read “rocks and 
stills,” while Wall Street would greatly prefer “stocks ani 
bills,” and the women, as the Washington Post sugacsts, 
desire “frocks and frills.” However, we think that so long 
as John D. is among those present on this earth the phrase 
“I love thy rocks,” is in no danger—Greenville, S. C., 
News. 

“Mother,” said the small boy at the piano, “may I quit 
practicing for a while?” 

“Why? Are your hands tired.” 

“No. My hards aren't. But my ears are.”—Washing- 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 
sage OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


¢ production, style, diction and repertoire. 
Studio, 30 Fey s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and alten Ave Ave., New York 
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New York 
STUDIO HALL: 
64 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

















P TENOR 

y The American Exponent of 

L **Bel Canto’ 

Hi 206 Woot 67% st. Hew York City 
Phone, 6510 Columbus 





INEZ BARBOUR 2°fRAN°. 


Management: Wolisohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 


ELLA BACGHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reter : - i Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address : 206 West 95th Street, New York 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
JOHN a 
or —= 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: 7 E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - - New York City 


peVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Seprene rano Fay Paris Grand Opera; ¥ Se 
Covent Gorden, Londo Metropolitan Opera, N = a 
America Season —wnrny For terms and dates PO 

6s Central Park West, New York. 


R Formerly Con- 
o ductor Metropoli- 
Ty tan Opera, New 
A York, and having 
L coached the major- 
3 ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 


Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO . 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Hi. ¥. 


Carl Pohlig 


Adéress: VILLA POWLIG, PLANEGS 
sear Munion, GERMANY 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-1914 America 
Now Appearing in Europe 
Exclusive management: 


SUTORIUS & COMPANY, | West 34th Street, New York 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The college has for its object the universal est education in all 
branches of nvusic—Department for those who desire to teach music 
—Course for Sapersees of Music in Public Sc unities 
and elaine for public kee iden 40 Instructors of hi reputa- 
tion—Newly engaged, R Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 


violin. 
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952 Sth Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 


Melville-Liszniewska’s New Home. 

There is shown herewith a view of Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska’s beautiful new home in the outskirts of 
Vienna. Just above the garage is the music-room with ad- 
joining winter garden, from which there is a magnificent 








MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA’S HOME IN 
VIENNA 


‘view of the Kahlenberg, the Leopoldsberg and the foot 
hills of the Carpathian Mountains. In the foreground 
Marguerite Melville is seen, standing with her two little 
children. 





Carlos Salzedo to Return to America. 


One of the first arrivals in New York this season of 
prominent musicians from Europe will be Carlos Salzedo, 
French harp virtuoso, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who is expected September 5 on the steamer Franc« 

Mr. Salzedo, as usual, has spent part of his vacation in 
his beloved Paris, preparing for this season's activities 





CARLOS SALZEDO 


and composing, as well as a month of real recreation at 
Evian-les-Bains, on beautiful Lac de Geneve, with fre- 
quent visits to Lausanne, Montreux, Geneva and other 
points of interest, concluding with what he describes as 
the crowning delight of his life—the ascent of Mont 
Blanc—strenuous but wonderful beyond description. On 


his arrival in New York he will visit a friend in the coun 
try for a short time and later return to his Carnegie Hall 
studio for another season of hard work 

In October Mr. Salzedo will be heard again in several 
recitals in New York State with Anna Case, the beautiful 
American soprano. 





In order to make a performance of Mozart's “Requiem” 
at Salzbourg, particularly impressive, at the suggesticn of 
Lilli Lehman, a curtain was constructed which concealed 
from the audience the orchestra, chorus and soiolsts 
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VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Acolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave.. Norwalk, Conn 


Miss Daisy GREEN ©... PIANIST 


Accompanying 
Address: Care of G. F. Cowen, 1451 essai New York - 
On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Sonagement: Mr. Mare Lagen, 600 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Evan WILLIAMS 


yy E N oO R 
AKRON . 
Management, The Weltecha Musica Bureau 


i OLITZKA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN- CONTRALTO 
Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan, Chicago 
and Boston Opere Companies. 
Available tor Concerts, Oratorios and Musicaies. 


Management: R. £. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 
European Tour Season 1913-14 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louis lie Grand Paris 
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Madame Fitz-Randolpb 


Woral Studio 
36, Feenue du Roule Neuwilly-Paris 


Novello & Co., London (H. W. Gray Co., New York). 
Three favorite songs by 
AXEL. RAOUL WACHTMEISTER: 
Consoletion Titania Winter Night 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker. 
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LUZERN SWITZERLAND 
wise WAYNE... 
39 Rue de Promy (Perc Moneceauw) - 7 PARIS 








Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris. 


DELMA-HEIDE 


30 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysees), Paris 
Maestro Gi Bel Canto Italiano 
Prepares Singers for Opera and Concert in Italian, 
French, German and English 

















Loudon Chariton Takes Special Pleasure in Announcing 


That He Has Concluded Arrangements fies the Management 
of the American Tour of 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


rhe Celebrated Baritone, Who Will Be in This Country 
from October to May. 


For Terms end Dates, address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


thas BOWES 


Studio: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 


STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. JI. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARM ONY, MEM ORIZING, COMPOSITION 
ORCHESTRATION, TIME AND LABOR-SAVING METHODS 


20 AVENUE VICTOR HUGO 3 : PARIS 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


61 Avenue Niel - . . Paris, France 





























All Communications to Be Addressed to 


Mime. GIULIA VALDA 





\F PARIS 


[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to H. O. Osgood, 43 Boulevard Beauséjour, to whom 
tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
o1 concerts to be attended. ] 

Paris (or rather, London), August 12, 1913. 

Weather note: the musical barometer stands very low 
in Paris just at present. In consequence this letter will 
have to be devoted more to persons and places than to 
music, 








nue 

It will be good news to the many admirers and former 
pupils in Chicago of Charles W. Clark that he has ar- 
ranged with the Redpath Musical Bureau, managers of his 
coming American trip, to take a little vacation in the 
middle of his long concert tour during which he will ap- 
pear some 150 times. He will remain in Chicago, his old 
home, during December and the early part of January, 
devoting his time to teaching in response to the many 
requests for lessons which have already reached him. The 
snapshot accompanying this letter shows Mr. Clark get- 
ting into training to withstand Chicago hospitality, 

nur 

Another photograph with this letter shows the eminent 
American organist, Dr. William C. Carl, at a reunion of 
the family of the late Alexandre Guilmant, given in the 
visitor's honor last June at the Villa Aliamet in Asniéres, 
a suburb of Paris. Dr. Carl is standing between Felix 
Guilmant and Maurice Aliamet, son and son-in-law of the 
late master organist. Behind them, and unfortunately very 
little visible, are Madame Aliamet (Pauline Guilmant) and 
Madame Loret (Marie-Louise Guilmant). Dr. Carl now 
has been in Switzerland for several weeks, combining rest 
and recreation with the editing of a new edition of Guil- 
mant’s works which Schott & Co. are soon to issue 
Among the pleasant incidents of his summer have been 
visits to Josef Hofman. and Paderewski, both of whom 
have estates near Val-Mont, Territet, where Dr. Carl has 
been staying. 

nee 

As a matter of fact these “Paris’ notes are being writ- 
ten this week from a hotel room in London, to which city 
I was obliged to run over for a couple of days’ business. 
And there are one or two random impressions which may 
be worth while jotting down here. 

near, 

London—at least East and South London— is not with- 
out music at this time of the year, particularly on Sunday 
evenings. Like the Paris music on the 14th of July, 
it is to be found on nearly every street corner—and it is 
of about the same average quality as its French cousin. 
| refer to the music of the Salvation Army and other 
similar organizations, whose bands are out in force on 
that evening at least. Sometimes there is no band, but 
only a transportable melodion, industriously paddled by 
some woman leading a little band of faithful singers. 

neme 

One honorable exception. Coming through Greenwich 
on top of a bus, I found a little circle of devotees stand- 
ing right on the zero parallel of longitude about the in- 
evitable melodion and singing a hymn right lustily. It 
was not a good hymn considered musically, but the im- 
portant thing is that they were singing well. Perhaps 
there were twenty choristers, men, women and children, 
and they sang in time and tune—and what is more, in 
four good parts. And I am just heathen enough to be- 
lieve that they are going to save more souls with their 
good music than their colleagues w th execrab’e bress in- 
struments and un-Christian voices. Only one man did I see 
melodioning, and his device to attract the crowd consisted 
in recruiting his choir entirely of little girls, not one over 
six years at the most. In that way he makes sure always 
of an audience made up at least of the little girls’ mothers. 
If he were not so zealously intent on the “good cause” 
it might occur to him that keeping little children out on 
the streets in the midst of a South London Sunday even- 
ing crowd is not, of itself, a particularly Christian act. 

neue 

The Salvation Army and the missions do not lack 
competition, however, nor do they shun it. Nearly all of 
the public squares in which they take their stand are pro- 
vided with a picture show and on the average with three 
public houses, the polite English swnonym for what we call 
saloons. That is your British Sunday evening—all the 





cease Snestoat Bureau, Chicago 





CW GLARK 


theaters and other places of amusement closed except the 
cinematographs—so that the man or woman in search of 
sociability is fairly driven into the public house—or the 
church, and I am afraid that the former wins by a very 
large majority. There should be—and undoubtedly are— 
no more hearty supporters of the Sunday closing laws in 
England than the publicans. Do not believe that the 
“Continental’ Sunday is wicked. It is a thousand times 
healthier, saner and less vicious than the hypocritical Eng- 
lish or American Sunday and it will not be many years 
before popu'ar opinion will force our law makers into 
giving up the same privileges on that day as our Con- 
tinental cousins enjoy. 
nner 
1 shall not forget for a long time a little incident in 
Munich. An American woman who could stop in the city 
only a few days asked me if she could see a Wagner per- 
formance during that time. I told her there was to be a 
performance of “Tannhduser” the next Sunday evening 
with a very good cast. She looked at me peculiarly and 
said, “Oh, yes—but that’s Sunday.” And it took me a 
puzzled moment or two to get her meaning. 
unre 
But if | were the proprietor of a certain London hotel, 
| would hire a certain one of those mission bands to play 
in front of my barroom every weekday evening as well 
as Sundays. 
znre 
Christine Miller, the extremely popular American con- 
tralto, is spending a few weeks here, getting up French 
novelties for next winter's program. Before leaving for 
America the end of September, she will make a visit 
to her native Scotland. 
nner 
Another American singer who 1s industriously at work 
here preparatory to returning home is Elizabeth Amsden, 
of the Boston Opera Company. Before rejoining that or- 
ganization she will make several special appearances in 
New York with the Century Opera Company. 
Rar 
Rita Fornia was here just a few days at the home of 
her sister, Mrs. ‘Hostater, herself a singer well known on 
this side of the water. Both ladies have left for London, 
where Mrs. Hostater will spend several weeks working 
with the well known coach for German lieder, Richard 
von zu Muehlen, 
nue 
Rehearsal for Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna’ 
—postponed from June on Mary Garden's account—be- 
gins very soon at the Opera and the premiere is due early 
in September. 
nnre 
“Lorenzaccio,” a first work by a new composer named 
Moret, is to be heard next season at the Paris Opera- 
Comique and it is announced that Vanni Marcoux has 
been engaged to sing the principal role. The same role 
was played in dramatic form by Sarah Bernhardt. It is 
not often that a beginner has the good fortune of Mr. 
Moret to have the principal role of his work created by an 
artist like Vanni Marcoux. Lucky composer! 
nee 
We have known more than one musician who has begun 
life by attempting serious composition with more or less 
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success and has then, probably for the sake of money, 
gone a step (a large step), downwards and adopted the 
profession of providing music for comic operas. The 
well known French composer, Xavier Leroux, now is re- 
ported to be doing the same thing. Having succeeded 
fairly well with “Le Carillanneut” at the Opera-Comique, 
and having also succeeded in inducing the Paris Opera to 
accept his “Hypathie,” it is now announced that he is com- 
posing music to a gay and farcial work of which the text 
is by Charles Muller and which is to be given next season 
at the Apollo, one of the thea- 
ters of Paris at which only very 
light comic operas and musical 
comedies are given. It is im- 
possible to congratulate Mr 
Leroux on this descent. 

The Seagles Summering 

in England. 

Mr. and Mrs 
of Paris, have taken a house at 
Bramber, Sussex, for the sum- 


Oscar Seagle, 


CHARLES W. CLARK 
mer. They have found a quaint 
old place, the house dating from 
1668, being called, naturally, 
“The New House.” It is just at the foot of 
the South country in 
England 
to eat, including South Down mutton chops. 
Just across the road is a 


Downs, perhaps the richest 
The Seagles report all sorts of good things 
Herewith is 
shown a picture of the house 
French convent, known as The Towers, where the 
feminine members of Mr. Seagle’s class are living 

The Towers, a magnificent old building, is surrounded 
by a large park with tennis courts, ete. The noted bari- 
tone writes that it is altogether the most 
ideal arrangement for a summer vacation 
and work that he has ever found. They 
are within two miles of the seashore, gol 


courses, etc. 





Schola Cantorum Concerts. 


Subscribers to the series of concerts 
which the Schola Cantorum will give th's 
coming season are privileged to attend the 
chorus rehearsals in the handsome hall of 
West Thirty 
avenue, New 


the Engineers’ Club, on 
Fifth 
York; the women’s chorus will meet every 


ninth street, near 
Monday morning at half-past ten and the 
entire chorus assembles for general re 
hearsal every Wednesday at eight o'clock. 

Two concerts will be given at Carnegic 
Hall, Tuesday evenings, January 20 and 
March 31. Julia Culp, the Dutch [eder 
singer, will be the soloist on the first 
evening. Emilio de Gogorza, the bari- 
tone, is to appear with the society either 
at the second evening concert or at one of 
the afternoon concerts which are to take 
place in the hall of the Engineers’ Club 
There are to be three matinees, one of 
which will be devoted to French com- 
posers and one exclusively to Italicn com 
posers. The concerts at Carnegie Hall 
will be gala affairs, as the chorus will be 
assisted by a large orchestra. Kurt Schin- 
dier, the musical director, promises ex- 
cellent programs, including worth while 
novelties, which Mr. Schindler secured on 
his recent trip to Europe. 





Francis Rogers in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers spent a 
few days in Munich about the middle of 
August and heard some of the Wagner 
operas at the Prinz Regenten Theater. 
After a short tour through Holland, they 
go to Paris and London, and sail for home on the S. S 
Oceanic September 17 

Mr. Rogers again will be 
Loudon Charlton during the coming season, and already is 


under the management of 


at work on his recital programs, which, as usual, will 
contain a number of novelties, as well as many of the less 
familiar classic songs. 


IN THE 
BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 


OSCAR SEAGLI 


When a Singer Loses His Voice. 
New York, August 20, 19153. 
To the Musical Courier: 

One of the greatest of all tragedies occurs when a 
singer loses his voice—when he is suddenly bereft of the 
means whereby he lives and has his being 

It means infinitely more than the loss of mere earning 
capacity—it means the death in him of all that he holds 
dearest in the world, his art, the tie that binds him to 


his fellows, his very life itself 


sybarite an ascetic, which forces the pleasure loving to 
forego many of the softer luxuries. This is the unseen 
demon which haunts even the most talented and favored 

It is in subconscious recognition of this that the artist 
tries his voice” every few minutes before a performance 
lt is not alone for practice in focusing the tone, in plac- 
ing the voice, that this reiterated trial is intended. That 
may be the objective impulse, but deep down in the sub- 
liminal mind is a little horror who insistently brings to 
the surface his message that “Youth will be served”; 
‘Forget not that early old age 








DR. WILLIAM ©. CARL WITH FELIX CHRISTINE 
GUILMANT AND MAURICE ALIAMET, M. RORGI 


Respectively son and son-in-law of the la 
Alexandre Guilmant 


The intensity of a person's grief can be measured by the 
delicacy of adjustment of his nervous organism to his 
physical condition. Artists are, by nature, highly organ- 
ized. They feel keenly; the emotional faculties are in 
They live upon the mountain tops 


Therefore they have further to fall 


ordinately developed. 
of human existence 
when they pitch headlong into the black valley of voice 
lessness 
Niobe 


weeping for her lost children. the blind and 


OSCAR SEAGLE (AT EXTREME 
AND SON FAMILY AND FRIENDS REI 





OSCAR SEAGLE’S COTTAGE AT BRAMBER 


helpless CEdipus Tyrannus, the hated and accursed Mac 
beth—who 
the heart would fain deny, but dare not”’—these are, to a 


received merely the mouth homage “which 


voiceless singer, merely symbols expressing, in poetic 


form, his deep suffering—the conviction of his utter loss 


This is the grim specter which sits beside the artist 


waking or sleeping—-which makes of the comfortable 


° DENT GRANT.” 





is a penalty in thy profession.’ 
as old 
as his ductless glands, so the life 


Now, as a man is only 


of a voice is only as old as the 
physical mechanism upon which 
it depends; mechanism so deli 
cate, so subject to whims and 


tenses, sO uncertain in its moods, 





that a singer perforce lives an 
existence of more or less con 
Stant anxiety 


MILLER AND MRS. A We heat 
UM ON THE “PRESI 


occasionally of the 
marvelous freshness of the 
voices of old singers——such as 
Sims Reeves and Lamperti—but 
exceptional cases More 


these are the unique and 


frequently we are called to attend the obsequies 
of a once glorious voice, and we shed physical tears as the 
poor old skeleton gibbers and rattles its dried bones for 
our mournful edification. Which leads to the point | 
wish to make 

Nature is an inexorable accountant. Sins of gluttony, 
debauchery and physiological improvidence are placed to 
the debit of every living individual. Nature may defer 
her reckoning for a long period, but it is 
Philip Moxom 


‘A sinner may reform, may bh 


RIGHT) HIS - 
AXING never forgotten. As Dr 
once said 
come a veritable saint, but he'll be a limp 
vicarious atone 


ing saint.” There is no 


ment no forgiveness of sins against 
nature 

Our maturity is largely the sum total 
of the experiences—physiological and un 
physiological—of our youth 

Now, the continued freshness and life 
of the voice are dependent largely upon 
the continued freshness and life f the 
possessor of the voice 

Overwork, overfeeding, passional ex 
cesses, all the errors of commission and 
/ 


omission which tend to break down the 


physical organism and favor the accumu 


lation of pathological debris in the sys 
; 


tem, will react unfavorably upon the 
yoice 

Sobriety. moderation, rigid observanc« 
of the great laws of hygiene and dictetics 
will maintain the body and the vocal in 
strument in “youngest” condition 

\ great tenor once said, in explanation 
of why there were so few really good 
singers, that when they were young and 
had voices they had no art; when they 
were old and had the art, they had no 
yorces 


The Gray Friars, with their perpetual 


mutual salutation of “Momento morti 

“Remember the hour of death had on 
idea which might be well worth memoriz 
ing by artists. And this is, that if they 
wish to defer the inevitable black mo 


ment when the voice at last shall fail 


them, when, in the silence of ther rooms 


if the bitter draught, and 


wipe from their dry, parched lips the 


they quaff deep « 
dead sea ashes of past triumphs, let them 
live in conformity, with nature's im 
mutable laws 
Thus, and only thus, may the days of their beautiful 
comrade, the dear expressor of their souls, be long in the 
land Very truly yours 


Umperto Sorrentino 





presented at jousog_ne-sur4r 


Werther” and “Carmen 


Among the operas recently 
Mer were “Manon 
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REGINA WATSON TRIBUTE. 


Chicago, IL, August 4, 1913. 

the Musical Courter: 
n Chicago, on the morning of July 31, there passed 
as possessed of great and rare quali- 

as a musician and as a woman. As teacher, inter- 
eter, friend, inspirer, Regina Watson stood alone in the 
tinds and hearts of all those who were privileged to enter 
e circle of her potent influence; and the many whose 


from earth one who w 


lives have been so influenced, molded, or even lightly 
touched by her magnetic personality, during these forty 
1 more of her life of inspired teaching, will find 
truest consolation for this irreparable loss in treas- 
tring what she gave of concrete and lasting value in the 


tudy of music and in the rich and unique memories of 
reat. generous natured, noble woman. 


She has gone in the full tide of her powers; for never 


her teaching been more brilliant, stimulating, and sug- 

ive than during the past season, even though she was 

helmed with sorrow and loneliness following the 

, year ago. of her husband, and though she had 
ffered almost constant pain and exhaustion from the 


ible that finally caused her death. The first 


f all her friends was—“She should have died 

She began her study of the piano as a child, under the 
t teachers obtainable in this country and in Germany, 
reaching the instruction of Carl Tausig, being one 


few pupils of that brilliant genius. After her re- 
America, she was married to Dr. Lewis H. Wat 

n. and they went to live in Chicago, where her real 
f musical life and work opened before her, and 

he stood always as an exponent of all that is high- 


nd best in the art of music. She appeared first in that 
as a pianist in one of the concerts of the Beethoven 
under the leadership of Carl Wolfsohn, and im- 
jiately attracted the attention of all musical circles. 
\s an interpreter of music, through her own perform- 


he was krown, of later years, to comparatively few 
as the nervous exhaustion attendant upon public 


ypearances made too severe a demand upon a highly or- 
nized physical constitution, and she was soon forced to 
relinquish that expression of her musical genius. Only 
those pupils and intimate friends who were, at rare in- 
tervals, permitted to hear her play informally in her own 
home, know with what authority, what insight, what charm 
i power her interpretations were informed, 
What was lost in the concert pianist was gained in the 
teacher There have been many fine, able, even great 
nists during the past forty years, but few teachers as 
it; few, anywhere, who could give so authoritatively 
nd inspiringly what Mrs. Watson gave with such gen- 


hands; few whose wonderful endowment for musi 
cal instruction and stimulus were known and recognized 
nthusiasm in Europe as well as at home. She had 
srought up herself in an atmosphere of the highest 
ndat and most elevated ideals, not alone in music, but 
verything else Her innate sense of reverence 
noble thoughts and lofty utterances had been stimu 
ind her native German demand for thoroughness 
work had never been suffered to relax. Hence she 
mplanted, forever, in her pupils a high, sound standard 
lience, developed a discriminating taste, and es- 
ed a trustworthy and wholly adequate technic. 
When the caliber and temperament of the pupil permitted, 
n greater things than these were evolved; and often 
vhat appared to be unpromising or unresponsive ma- 
drew out or created, by her cwn magnetism and 
qualities to which she would then appeal by 
irther stimulation and revelation 
spoke with judicial firmness, without shadow of 
:vering, yet she had sympathetic consideration for the 
iew of the serious pupil, encouraging always 
evidence of initiation and personal attempt at ex- 
sion, and taking infinite pains to explain the reasons 
pursuing these personal expressions of the pupil 
were not justifiable. And with all her conserva- 
tendencies, her established standards, and mature con- 
he was always ready to sift new statements, to 
ways, and weighing these in the sane balance of 
she was courageous in discarding outworn 
and in instituting new methods, when her judgment 
1, She was open minded both as to the evolution 
musical forms and as to new methods for ob- 
1ining technical skill. She was always abreast of the 


il tide—always knew definitely about the latest com- 
compositions, and executive artists, before the 
encral musical public was aware of their existence. Her 


upils were made acauainted with the new musical writers 
soon as their works were obtainable 

earnest was a sure passport to her interest and 
pect. Every particle of work must be conscientiously 

nished—that was an inevitable necesesity—but that was 

hown to be but the foundation: it was the spirit—the 
, , : , 


ul of the work under study that must be brought out: 
e responsive pupil could feel the flash of her 


spirit of fire, or must answer to the deep current of emo- 
tion that lay underneath her counsels. 

In addition to her work with her own pupils, Mrs. 
Watson had a school—or rather, her individual pupils 
formed the highest class in that school, in which work 
was carried on with primary and intermediate students 
by teachers who had studied themselves with Mrs. Wat- 
son, and who were trained by her for critical, conscien- 
tious work. And, further, these younger students played 
at stated intervals to Mrs, Watson and were prepared for 
recitals given under her supervision. She felt herself as 
responsible for every pupil in the preparatory division of 
the school as for her own class. 

The qualities of courage, loyalty to an ideal, insight, 
conviction, and authority characterized Regina Watson in 
every line of her life: that she held up the work of the 
teacher as a divine thing and lifted the standard of the 
pianist unswervingly to the highest ideal, made a positive 
force which has worked, and which will continue to work 
for the elevation of all piano interpretation in the wide 
circle which vibrated to her influence. 

To the talent of the performer and the genius of the 
teacher, Mrs. Watson added some experience as a com- 
poser. She had worked with that able man, Bernhard 
Ziehn, who regarded her with great interest. But while 
she did write some characteristic pieces for the piano, 
some songs, and set two poems to music for recitation, 
notably T. B. Aldrich’s “Judith,” she gave herself to this 
experience more for study and for keeping herself in touch 
with modern methods of musical composition. 

Her strong mind, impartial judgment, and unimpeach- 
able taste appeared in work outside of strictly musical 
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interest. Her command of three languages gave her wide 
experience in reading, and she always read what was best 
and valuable. Her occasional papers for various clubs 
and her illustrated musical lectures were able and full of 
charm. The hereditary intellectual force of her race was 
present in her, and though she had been separated all her 
life from the religious beliefs and ceremonies of the 
Jewish people, she recognized her inheritance and was 
proud of her descent. 

No word of Mrs. Watson would be adequate or repre- 
sentative which did not record her generous attitude to 
other musicians—how many she has helped with advice, 
encouragement, and with substantial aid! And reference 
must be made to her many unheralded, generally unknown 
benefactions to pupils who could not afford her lessons at 
the prices they commanded. Innumerable were the cases 
where terms were reduced, and many were the pupils who 
received a free gift of lessons for years, often a provi- 
sion of the music needed for study, and sometimes, even, 
of means of livelihood. 

As a friend—sympathetic, loyal, generous -of herself, 
fascinating, inspiring the deepest, most lasting love—who 
shall speak of her worthily? Every year, on the festival 
of her birthday, came the evidence of the widespread, 
long lived affection which she had inspired in so many 
hearts. No one can say how far that ever widening circle 
touched with the flame of her personality may reach. The 
influence of no great teacher—the influence of no great 
friend stops with the close of the earthly life. And she, 
who was great teacher, wonderful friend, and noble 
woman, will live always in the work that she has done, and 
in the characters which she has so largely helped to form. 

F. J. 





Christine Miller's St. Louis Engagement. 
The Apollo Club of St. Louis, Mo. Charles Galloway, 


conductor, has engaged Christine Miller, the contralto, as 


soloist, for its concert of February 3, 1ot4. 


er ee 


1516 Milwaukee St } 
Ceiwes.” Cole., August 19, rote 


Denver is as quiet, musically, as other cities, with the 
exception of the weekly symphony concerts. These will 
not continue beyond the present month. Both orchestras 
expect to give concerts during the winter, but will dis- 
continue the absurd custom of giving them on the same 
afternoons. Soloists of prominence have been secured for 
the two orchestras. naan. 

Edward B. Fleck, pianist, was the soloist with the Ca- 
vallo Orchestra on Friday, August 18, playing the Liszt 
concerto in A major. His work showed earnest prepara- 
tion, sincere musical feeling and ability to express intel- 
ligently. He was very kindly received by the audience. 
One of the interesting orchestral numbers was “Cyrano’s 
Letter to Roxana,” from the opera “Cyrano,” by Dam- 
rosch. This music was heard for the first time in Den- 
ver on this occasion. 

RRR 

Fred Baker and wife, Genevra Waters Baker, two of 
Denver’s most talented violinists, were the soloists with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra on August 8 They played 
the concerto for two violins by Bach. Other soloists at 
the symphony concerts during the month have been Eliza- 
beth Young, soprano; Kajetan Attl, harpist; Thareso 
Eels, pianist, and Bessie Dade Hughes, contralto. 

Dotores Reepy MAxweEtt. 


Prospects Fine for William Pagdin. 

This season promises to be an unusually active one for 
William Pagdin, the well known tenor of New York. 
After his success last year there is little wonder that the 
prospects for this season appear extremely bright. 

Some of Mr. Pagdin’s greatest successes last season 
were in “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Faust,” “Rose of 
Sharon,” “Swan and Skylark,” “Seasons,” “Sux Worship- 
pers,” “Stabat Mater” (Dvorak’s and Rossini's), “Light 
of Life,” “Arminius,” “St. Paul,” “Hiawatha,” “Samson 
and Delilah” “Carmen,” “Golden Legend,” “Bohemian 
Girl,” ete. 

Appended are several press criticisms which followed 
his appearances : 

The tenor, Mr. Pagdin, has an exceptionally fine voice, well placed 
and true, The audience was most enthusiastic in appreciation of his 
work.—Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph. 











Mr. Pagdin has a beautiful, clear, tenor voice, exeeptionally clear 
and bell-like in its upper register, and, moreover, his voice possesses 
a sympathetic quality which unites most admirably the serio-religious 
numbers of Samson's part in the opera It would be hard to find 
a voice more perfectly fitted to the plaints and religious fervency 
of the prison scene and the impending catastrophe of the final over- 
throw of Dagon'’s Temple. Mr. Pagdin has a lovely voice and a 
finished and artistic method.—Winsted (Conn.) Evening Citizen. 





The feature of this (“Hymn of Praise’) was the singing of Mr. 
Pagdin, who displayed great virility and splendor of tone, his sing- 
ing of “Sing Ye Praise’ being an inspiration. Mr. Pagdin’s num- 
ber, “Fac me vere, tecum flere’ (Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater”) was 
one of the most impressive numbers ever heard in the Lyric Theater. 
—Allentown (Pa.) Call. 





Mr. Pagdin sang the tenor role in magnificent form. The soloist 
could hardly have been improved u;on.—Trentcn Evening American 





Mr. Pagdin proved himself a well nigh perfect artist. His part 
was extremely trying and yet he overcame all its difficulties with 
guch ease that they seemed as naught. His voice is powerful, 
sweet and true.——Providence (R. 1.) Tribune, 





Mr. Pagdin has a voice of beautiful quality, fresh, resonant and 
of excellent range. ~ He sings easily and fluently, with strikingly 
clear enunciation and great delicacy of expressiqn.—-Montpelier (Vt.) 
Morning Journal. 





The singing of William Pagdin has never been equaled here. He 
captivated his audience with his first note. His range was remark- 
able and his tones sweet. He was most versatile-—Carlisle (Pa.) 
Evening Herald. 





Mr, Pagdin’s voice is beyond criticism and was used with con- 
summate skill —Montpelier (Vt) Evening Argus. (Advertisement.) 


Spooner-Pilzer Dates Booking Fast. 

Engagements for Philip Spooner, tenor, and Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist, are being booked rapidly for the ap- 
proaching season. The latest to be arranged are at Scran- 
ton, Pa.; Altoona, Pa; Bethlehem, Pa., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. The popularity of these two artists is increas- 
ing to such an extent that their services in joint recitals 
are in constant demand, and from present indications they 
will enjoy a full season. 








Forsell in Denmark. 
(By Cable.) 
Copenhagen, Den uark, August 11, 1913. 
To the Musical Courier: 

John Forsell, the well known and popular Swedish bari- 
tone, sang at a Tivoli concert here before a crowded 
audience and scored a tremendous success. John Forsell 
is well known in America and his friends there will be 
glad to hear of this new triumph. pty 4 
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Von Ende School’s Summer Session Closes. 


A large audience assembled at last Friday's musicale, the 
last one during that school’s summer session, expecting a 
fine program, and were not disappointed. Every seat was 
occupied in spite of the threatening weather. The ap- 
plause given the several numbers was sincere and pro- 
longed. As an example of what may be accomplished in 
a summer season, it was splendid, and proved the value 
of such courses to the ambitious student and teacher who 
comes to New York for the best instruction. 

Many in the audience who heard Lawrence Goodman 
in his piano recital at the von Ende School two weeks 
ago were delighted to hear him again. This new member 
of the school’s faculty is an artist possessing the intelligence, 
mastery of his instrument, and musicianship which made his 
interpretations not merely enjoyable but almost authori- 
tative. Prolonged applause greeted his renditions of the 
Rachmaninoff “Prelude” and Moszkowski’s “En Automne.” 

The violin numbers, “Air Varie” by Vieuxtemps and 
“Hungarian Fantasy” by Hauser, were played by Harold 
Micklin, Mr. von Ende’s own pupil, and winner of the 
violin department's second prize last term, the silver medal. 
Master Harold repeated the two numbers he rendered last 
Wednesday at the Ocean Grove (N. J.) Auditorium before 
an audience of ten thousand persons. 
the talent and careful training presaging a career that 
should make his master proud. The youth’s bowing was 
remarkable, his tone was broad and masterly, amd his har- 
monic attack showed the confidence of true technic. Mas- 
ter Harold earned every bit of the hearty applause he 
received. 


This boy possesses 


The vocal selections of Eugene W. Adams were rendered 
with great beauty of tone and interpretation, the “Tor 
eador” song winning the tumultuous applause of the audi 
ence. The same may be said of Ethel Stone’s delightful 
song, the Godard “Berceuse”—with violin obbligato 
rendered by Frank Fillion—and the “Swan Song,” by 
Grieg, in addition to the too rarely sung “Devotion” by 
Richard Strauss. 

Miss Stone’s voice has greatly improved in sweetness, 
volume and impressive delivery since she began her studies 
under Helene Maigille at the school and a great future is 
predicted for this talented singer. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Parker Turner sustained the keen in- 
terest in her singing, which has characterized each of her 
audiences, avd her rich dramatic soprano showed to 
splendid advantage in Schubert's beautiful “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad.” An students 
awaits the return of Mrs. Turner to her home in Mar- 
shali, Texas, from where she came to pursue the summer 
Music under the 


enthusiastic class of vocal 


course at the Von Ende School of 
guidance of Madame Maigille. 

This was the last concert in the old building. The 
magnificent new building at 44 West &sth street, will see 
the beginning of the fall term on September 15. Mr. von 
Ende, the director, returns September 8 for interviews and 
examination. 


Charles Naegele Gives a Program. 
Charles F. Naegele, Jr., played the following program 
last week at the home of Mrs. Charles J. Gould, Tarry- 
town, N. Y.: 


Symphonic Etudes . Schumann 


Sonata Pastoralle Scarlatti 
Etude in C major, op. 25... ... Chopin 
Etude in E major, op. to. .Chopin 
Etude in F major, op. 1o0- . Chopin 
Valse, E minor eesen Chopin 
Prelude, F sharp minor... Chopia 
Scherzo, C sharp minor... . Chopin 


bird as Prophet Schumann 


En Route gn anit ye ‘ ‘ skbass Godard 

Chere was a large audience of influential society people 
present. Everyone seemed to enjoy the work of the young 
pianist who played most artistically. His entire training 
has been rceived from Genevieve Bisbee, of New York, 
under whom he has developed a remarkable talent to full 
advantage. 

Mrs. John Archbold has invited Mr. Naegele to give a 
recital at her home about the first of October. 





Advance in Taste. 

“Everyone who takes an interest in music has remarked 
the decided advance in musical taste in this country,” said 
a well known music lover. 

“Five years ago when the Flonzaley Quartet was creat- 
ing a furore in upper class musical circles in large cities 
a well known local musician said the quartet would not 
draw in Birmingham because their programs were too 
classical. Last year the Flonzaleys came and gave a Sun- 
day concert at the Jefferson Theater. This incomparable 
quartet attracted a very large audience—the largest Sun- 
day audience, with possibly one or two exceptions, ever 
seen here—and those who heard the Flonzaleys were so 
delighted and talked se enthusiastically about them that 
when these great artists come again the theater wi'l be 





filled to capacity. 
the early spring. 

“Most of the great artists who have appeared in Birm- 
ingham within the past two or three years have played to 
large and appreciate audiences. Ten years ago the same 
class of artists came and played mostly to empty seats. 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


They are booked for Birmingham in 


Thomas Egan Back in New York. 


Thomas Egan, the noted Irish tenor, has arrived in 
New York and will remain here enti! the beginning of his 
second concert tour of America. The business arrange- 
ments are directed by the Egan Concert Tour, with repre- 
sentatives in different parts of the country 

The following are a few concert criticisms from Dublin, 
Ireland, Mr. Egan's home: 

Thomas Egan has recently completed a concert tour in America 
and has since made appearances at Genoa, Nice, Nanles and other 
Continental centers, where he has been received with great acclaim 
Last night a Dublin audience quite endorsed the verdict of American 
and Centinental critics, He appeared first in a rather florid duct 
from “Siegfried” with Lilian Breton, and afterwards sang “© 


Paradise (“L' Africana”). In this piece he gave the first suggestion 
i 





THE SEASON APPROACHETH 
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of his wonderful declamatory powers, and in response to an encore 
he sang “The Irish Emigrant.” Here he offered a familiar tes 
and he came through it splendidly, giving the old song all the soft 


ness and pathos which it requires In the second part of the pro* 
“Relieve Me If All 


Those Endearing Young Charms” and “The Minstrel Boy.’ The 


gram he gave a couple of Moore's melodies 


contrast was well maintained and, indeed, the latter song has seldom 
if ever, better sang Every shade of its story was brought ut 
and the second verse was made the occasion of an outburst of 
genuine passion, A great recall and a repetition of the second 
verse was the result. It is seldom an artist is 80 raptu 
rously encored as Tom Egan was for this magnificent performanc: 
and he undoubtedly deserved it His voice is of the robust order 
naturally, although he commands a pleasing pianissimo To this 
natural strength he adds at times a force of delivery which is quite 
exceptional, and it is al! the more effective because he gets his 
results in a gradual and graceful way.—Freeman's Journal 

Thomas Egan and those associated with him met with an enthusi 
astic reception, and they afforded the house a realiy genuine artistic 
treat, for which they were most cordially applauded. Mr. Egan 
contributed several items and displayed his capital voice and cultured 
methods to much advantage. He succeeds best in declamatory musi 
and nothing could have been much better than his robust, manly 
rendering of “O Paradise,” from “L’ Africana,” and “The Minstrel 
Boy.” He was joined with Madame Breton in a splendid version 
of a “Siegfried” duet. 


were much enjoyed 


Madame Breton also sang two soli, which 
She has a fine voice with plenty of range and 
timore and unmistakable taste It is a pleasure im every sense of 
the word to listen to her refined, intelligent vocalism.—Evening 
lelegraph 

Thomas Egan, the young Irish tenor, is the fortunate owner of 
a really superb organ—one of magmhcent strength and range 
Nothing appears an effort to him; he sings with case and fluency 
tender at times, and anon electrifying in power and brilliancy 


Irish Social Review. (Advertisement.) 





Idelle Patterson Sings at Asbury Park. 

Idelle Patterson sang with Pryor's Band at Asbury Park, 
N. J., last Saturday and Sunday evenings, in both the 
Arcade and Casino, to the largest audiences that Asbury 
Park has as yet witnessed. Madame Patterson, who was 
skillfully accompanied at the Casino concert by Hans 
Kronold, the well known cellist, made a decided success. 
Her clear, coloratura soprano voice filled the large build- 
ing and she was compelled to sing several encores: her 
reception was nothing short of an ovation and>she was 
the success of the season. 
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No Bayreuth festival this Summer, and yet the 


world wags on. 
——o@——_ 


Verpi is to have a monument in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, and there seems to be every 
reason why he should have monuments everywhere. 


———-@——— 
A CERTAIN famous pianist has sent word to the 


Musica Courier that he will advertise in this 
paper if it will agree to call him “the greatest pianist 
in the world.” Guess who, 


gpeemtersg. 
Ir is understood that Massenet’s opera, “Cleo- 
patra,” will be given next season for the first time 
on any stage at Monte Carlo and later on at the 
Paris Opera. The libretto of this work is by Henri 
Cain and Louis Payen. 
cesenanentprmmcion 
THERE is no good reason why German opera pro- 
grams insist on calling that work “Bajazzo” which 
all the rest of the world knows as “Pagliacci,” and 
entitling Gounod’s best known opera “Margarethe” 
when its fame has been won under the name of 
“Faust.” 





—- - e 

“LirtLe Daisy” is the title of a dainty little op- 
eretta which has recently been given at Ault, France, 
and of which the authors are Charles de Bussy and 
Esteban Marti. Fortunately, in this case, de Bussy 
is not the musician, but the poet. It would be dread- 
ful to have two de Bussys, or Debussys, composing 
at once! 

‘seedless 

Iv is announced that Madame Schumann-Heink 
has been engaged to sing at five performances of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company at the Auditorium 
during the season. Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete” will 
be revived for the artist, as it is one of Madame 
Schumann-Heink’s best roles. The famous con- 
tralto will take her famous part of Fides. 

inceistillindtyngns 

WE call attention to a letter from Umberto Sor- 
rentino in this issue of the Musicat Courter in 
which he describes the mental sufferings of a singer 
whose voice has been silenced by physical decay. 
The writer of the letter, himself an authority on 
singing, is full of wholesome advice to users of the 
voice. We have no doubt whatsoever but that the 
inevitable calamity may be postponed for many a 
long year if Umberto Sorrentino’s words of wis- 
dom are heeded. 

——- ©-— 

In reference to the music of some modern com- 
posers, who are striving after unusual effects, the 
London Musical Standard makes the following com- 
ments: “The query with regard to new music, one 
would think is hardly, ‘What shall we hear to be 
amused?’ When music becomes so bad that one is 
obliged to laugh at it, one queries whether it is 
music at all. It was, of course, quite possible to 
laugh at Souza’s Band playing ‘Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly’ ?—because that was a musical joke pure 
and simple, but the idea of the extremists making 
music at which laughter shall come before applause 
is very novel—but it doesn’t seem to us to be the 
exact function of music to make us laugh. We 
are old fashioned enough to consider music as a 
divine art. We have all been tempted to laugh 
when we heard our friends ‘playing’ the violin, get- 
ting lost in the middle of a long run, or breaking 
on a high note when essaying some classical aria 
much too high and much above their abilities in 
technic. But everybody frankly admits them to be 
wrong all around and advice and remonstrance seem 
to be the only reply to their misguided efforts. 
Seriously we do not think we want to go and hear 
musical bad jokes—we hear too many bad jokes of 
another kind that we cannot laugh at. Variety is 
charming and novelty is sublime, but we do not 
want to go down to posterity as an era of hobble- 
skirts and humorous harmony. Let us have comic 
opera, but not comic music.” Of course the es- 
teemed Musical Standard does not mean to con- 
demn such marvelous compositions, for instance, as 





Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and Dukas’ “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice.” They are humorous w-rks, 
to be sure, but no one laughs at them. The humor 
in them is cerebral. 

ioraroniinansilisaseaseebe 


Rate Epmunps, formerly assistant manager 
and press representative at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and later connected with many important 
musical and theatrical enterprises, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra, in 
place of Harvey Maitland Watts, resigned. Mr. 
Edmunds’ previous experience should help him ma- 
terially in filling the duties of his new post with sat- 
isfaction to himself and to the splendid organiza- 
tion with whose important work he now is to be 
identified. 

—_——@————. 

Cable advices inform the Musicat Courter that 
Norah Drewett, the well known English pianist, 
has been engaged for two recitals each at Cairo and 
Alexandria, Egypt, to be given during the latter 
half of January, 1914. This will be interesting news 
to artists and managers for it indicates the continued 
development of Egypt as a fertile field for modern 
music culture. The greatest artistic impetus that 
ancient country received in our own day was the 
“Aida” premiere on the occasion of the celebration 
that marked the opening of the Suez Canal. 

enemies 


THe answer of Oscar Hammerstein to the suit 
filed against him not long ago by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, in which that organization seeks to 
enjoin Mr. Hammerstein from giving performances 
of grand opera in New York City, was filed last 
week and contains many interesting points which, 
when settled by the courts, probably will give new 
interpretations to some of the doubtful matters as 
they now relate to the legal aspects of musical enter- 
prises. The Hammerstein answer covers seventy- 
eight typewritten pages, and because of that fact, 
and also because it is in legal phraseology, the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER cannot print the document in toto. 
Legal phraseology is a peculiar thing, understood by 
some lawyers one way and by other lawyers another 
way and by the layman not at all, and therefore there 
would be no justification in filling these columns 
with matter of that kind. Our courts are fully com- 
petent to settle the question at issue between the 
Metropolitan Opera House and Mr. Hammerstein, 
and we await the decision with interest. 

sevvensiisinllciameiinn 


AccorpiNnG to the Boston Transcript, Henry Rus- 
sell, head of the Boston Opera, has hit upon a novel 
undertaking in order to try out some of his new 
artists for this season. With his repertory practical- 
ly decided upon and the majority of his contracts 
arranged, about the 1st of August Mr. Russell con- 
cluded that he was entitled to a rest. He went to 
Varese, a favorite resort of the Milanese, not far 
from the Lake of Como. There is a small opera 
house in Varese, but no resident company, and the 
Boston manager decided to remedy the deficiency 
and give his artists the chance aforementioned, by 
superintending a preparatory season with members 
of the Boston Opera. Almost the entire Italian sec- 
tion of the Boston chorus was within call; the town 
possessed an excellent orchestra, and Directors Conti 
and Moranzoni and several of the singers were mem- 
bers of the Varese summer colony. Accordingly all 
the plans have been completed, and on Saturday 
night, August 30, the Varese season will open. This 
being the year of the Verdi centennial, “Aida” will 
be the chief offering. The cast selected will include 
Ada Androva in the title part, Lydia Rienskaia- 
Archinard as Amneris, Francesco Zeni as Radames, 
Giovanni Polese as Amonasro, and Taddep Wronski 
as Ramfis. Zeni and Polese are already known to 
Bostonians in the roles they are about to sing in 
Italy, but all of the others mentioned will make 
their initial bows at the Hub during the coming 
winter. 
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MACHINE MADE MUSIC. 


If we were asked our opinion about the mechani- 
cal player piano we should unhesitatingly reply that 
we like it for what it is, but that its existence has 
in no manner lessened our admiration for the play- 
ing of the great pianists. We have no doubt but 
that a great chorus of condemnation would result. 
Letters would pour into the office from all sorts 
and conditions of pianists and from those who 
would like to be considered pianists. We should be 
informed that the player piano is good for absolutely 
nothing, that it ruins the ear, that it prevents thou- 
sands of young persons from learning to play, that 
the tone it produces is not musical, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

If the manufacturers of player pianos, talking 
machines, and other mechanical instruments of mu- 
sic could find time to write to us they would cer- 
tainly tell us that they never for a moment offer 
their mechanical devices as perfect substitutes for 
the great pianists. They would agree entirely with 
us in our opinion of the player piano, and we, for 
our part, hold exactly the same estimate of the me- 
chanical instrument that the manufacturer holds 
that is to say, we consider the advent of the player 
piano a blessing to the musical community at large 

Anyone who has been connected with the musical 
profession knows that the technic of an instrument 
requires most of, if not nearly all the student's time 
Finger and wrist are the great obstacles to be over- 
come. They are the Scylla and Charybdis that 
stand between the virtuoso Ulysses and the Thrina- 
crian shore, and there are few who escape the fiends. 
Many of those who set sail on the ocean of music 
never get as far as Scylla and Charybdis but turn 
aside to harken to the enchantment of the siren’s 
song which, the ancients say, has made the gods 
stoop, and heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

It is strange, too, that most of those who object to 
the mechanical instrument are those who have been 
unsuccessful in acquiring the technical skill of a 
good pianist. Those who never pretended to be 
pianists and those who are good players are usually 
on friendly terms with the player piano. 

It is the man who cannot master the finger and 
wrist work who sets such a tremendous store on 
the importance of tone. 
called pianists who cannot play a Bertini etude or 


There are hundreds of so- 


a Clementi sonatina correctly and yet who condemn 
the technically perfect player piano because it does 
not produce a kind of tone which they have made 
their ideal. All we can say is that if those wretched 
performers prefer wrong notes and more than half 
the notes omitted to all the notes correctly played, 
they are welcome to play their few notes and in- 
correct notes with all the soul searching feeling they 
desire, provided their emotional eryotion takes p!ace 
at a distance. . 

Our notions may be crotchety or old-fashioned, 
but, honestly, we cannot feel the force of the com- 
poser’s musical message when the composer's notes 
are tampered with. What beauty could we find in 
Shelley's “Skylark” or Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes” 
if they were recited by a man who stammered in- 
cessantly or whose nose was stopped up with a 
catarrhal cold? 

Yet we recently had the experience of hearing a 
piano strummer illustrate the short comings of the 
player piano by attempting to play Chopin's “ler- 
ceuse” in the way he thought it ought to sound. 
Now we will give that musician the benefit of the 
doubt and credit him with having a good concep 
tion of how the “ should have sounded 
But his performance of the few passages he at- 
tempted was so absurdly clumsy and full of wrong 
notes that only musicians like ourselves could have 
detected the musical ideas of the composer and the 
executant executioner amid such a mess of blurred 
sound, The ordinary man without a musical train- 
ing would have found nothing to attract him in 
On the other hand, the in- 


Berceuse”’ 


such a performance. 


fallible perfection of the mechanical instrument in 
playing all the notes of the composer clearly and 
precisely exactly as they are written is in itself an 
unanswerable argument in favor of the machine. 
The man who learns a composition by means of the 
player piano certainly knows every note of it and 
is in a perfect condition to enjoy the indefinable 
but potent something which a great pianist is able 
to add to the mechanically perfect playing of the 
notes. 

Again, it must also be remembered that the player 
piano is judged by those who have not properly 
studied the the 
plays the actual notes without any mental exertion 


instrument. Because mechanism 
or care on the part of the performer, it does not 
follow that the mechanical instrument will attend 
to all the expression marks automatically. In fact 
we hold that player pianos, by relieving the per 
former of all the burden of finger and wrist tech 
nic ought to be studied carefully as means of ex 
pression and musical interpretation only. They are 
more often than not condemned by musicians who 
understand their possibilities very imperfectly or 
not at all. To condemn the player piano because its 
tone and expression are not made by the human 
finger is as unreasonable as it would be to anathema- 
tize a cathedral organ because its expression de 
pended on levers controlled by the feet and on 
draw stops. 

As for the good influence of the player piano and 
the talking machine we need only record the fact 
that we personally know of six persons from one 
small town who traveled sixty-five miles and back 
to hear Sousa’s Band play some of the works they 
had become interested in merely by learning them 
not 
As an indica 


instruments. This may mean 


much to the professional musician 


on mechanical 


tion of the influence of the mechanical instrument 
on the musical culture of the people in general it is 
We that 


thousands upon thousands of persons who owe their 


very important. are absolutely certain 
musical culture entirely to mechanical instruments 
are attracted to the recitals of the great pianists in 
whom they would not have had the remotest interest 
if it had not been for the player piano 

Though we are frequently disturbed by the player 
pianos and talking machine music of our neighbors, 
tet we rejoice in our hearts that the art by which 
and for which we live is entering more and more 
into the lives of the people. We should no more 
think of damning the player pianos because thev are 
not Paderewski, Godowsky, Busoni then we should 
prohibit newspapers because they are not the works 
of Shakespeare, Goethe, Dante, Homer 
parison 


The com 
is not very happy, because the player 
pianists follow after the great pianist more faith 
fully than the newspapers copy the poets 

Though we shall doubtlessly continue ts prefer 
the playing of the great pianists to the best per 
formances of the plaver piano we are most emphatic 
in defending fae machine from the calumny of those 
who have no finger dexterity and who yet consider 
themselves pianists in the higher sense of being in 
terpreters. Interpreters, indeed! Tone producers, 
masters of phrasing, artists in expression, and yet 
unable to play the composer's notes !—a pretty state 
of affairs. Well might old Horace exclaim: “Spec 
tatum admissi risum teneatis amici?”’—could you 
refrain from laughter, oh friends, beholding such a 
spectacle ? 


Berore local musicians or the musical public, or 
the public generally allow themselves to be inter- 
ested in visionary musical celebrations or festivals 
in connection with important civic events, they 
should investigate carefully the character and stand- 
ing of the persons who sponsor such movements and 
handle the money contributed in connection with 
them. This is no reflection on any individual under- 
taking, it is merely a general warning, to be gener- 
ally applied in New York and elsewhere. 


FOLK SONGS AND FOLK MUSIC. 


There seems to be a general impression that the 
terms used in our caption have to do only with songs 
which have somehow grown spontaneously out of 
the minds or mouths of the people, songs or dances, 
or other tunes, that were never composed by any- 
body, but simply “grew.” Probably if any one of 
the people who firmly hold to this impression were 
to ask himself seriously just what the real meaning 
of this process was he would be unable to form any 
For we all 
know perfectly well that, however buried in the 
depths of antiquity a tune may be, some one must 


idea of it whatever. And no wonder! 


have had the original idea of it and have passed it 
on to others, It may have been changed in course 
of time by these others, just as any ordinary yarn is 
gradually changed at each telling, but origin it must 
have had in the mind of some single individual, for 
a tune is an idea and cannot arise except in the 
mind, 


Now this conception of folk music has done incal- 
culable harm in America by shutting out from this 
category or classification an immense amount of 
popular music which should have been included in 
it. The people in general know nothing of folk 
music and want to know nothing of it. People in 
general do not want to be known as folk. The im 
pression has been given that to be “folk” and to 
sing folk music or to play folk dances or tunes you 
must be of the aboriginal class, or of some unedu 
cated class which knows neither how to read nor 
how to write, and whose music is handed down to it, 
like its traditions, by word of mouth, The Indians, 
the negroes, the uneducated Irish, or Hungarian, or 
Russian immigrant—these people have folk songs, 
and our self respecting American citizen wishes not 
to be compared with them or classed with them, not 
even in this small particular. 

And, as education has grown and increased, it is 
now very doubtful if ever again we will see a growth 
folk 


music we are to have it must be merely popular mu 


of folk music in this old, restricted sense. If 
sic which has borne the test of time; and then, as 
was pointed out in a former article, we come in con 
flict with the old conception “that folk music cannot 
be real folk music if it was ever just plain popular 
music,” 

Nothing could be and 
We have folk music in the making with us 


more hopelessly idiotic 
absurd, 
every day. Of all the vast quantity of music of 
the popular kind that is being published in this coun 
try every day some, at least, will last and become 
folk music, and indeed all of it might very well be 
called folk music of temporary life. Nor can this 
term be fairly criticised, for even acknowledged folk 
tunes of the nfost orthodox kind have greater or less 
relative lasting power and popularity, and, that qual 
ity being once recognized ds an attribute of folk mu 
sic in general, a greater or less amount of it can 
therefore not destroy the correctness of the applica 
tion of the term folk music to all popular music. The 
only music which is not folk music is that which is 
never popular with a majority of the people even 
for a day. 

that is 
more widely sung than any other and that is church 


There is one class of music in America 


music. There are a vast number of popular hymns 
which are known to nearly all Protestant Church 


goers, and that is certainly a fairly representative 


proportion of our population Many of these peo- 
ple know the words and the music of a number of 
hymns, and often enough a preacher will start a 
hymn without even troubling to give out the number 
in the hymn book or to wait for a chord on the or 
gan; he.simply starts the song himself and the 
gregation 
whole heartedly. 


con 


follows, and follows vociferously and 
That song is a folk song. 


ple on the sinking Titanic were able to join in the 


The unfortunate peo 


singing of “Nearer, My God, to Thee” at the mo 


ment of the disaster. For those people that song 
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was evidently a folk song. And incidents of that 
kind may be multiplied almost endlessly, incid.nts 
arising in time of war, in time of sorrow, or re- 
bellion, or joy. 

And yet we often hear that we are not a singing 
nation, We are certainly a hymn singing nation— 
more, probably, than any other nation in the wor.d ; 
we have the largest collection of hymn tunes, and 
ve sing them with the greatest frequency. 

All of which simply goes to show that we woul 
be glad to sing if we only had the songs, and, more 
especially, if we only knew the songs that we al- 
ready have. But the fact is that we do not know 
those songs, not even the most popular of them. 
[he churches provide us with books, and in our 
youth we are, many of us, made to learn the words 
of certain hymns. But we do not carry books of 
folk songs around in our pockets, and we are not 
made to learn these songs when we are young, so 
that ec nsequently when any one starts up a song we 
ire at a loss 

Yet there is a certain amount of folk music which 
is not included in—say, rather, carefully excluded 
from—the teaching of our schools. Some of our 
readers will remember, no doubt, having Sung at 
picnics, clambakes or on hay rides, or other such 
festivities the good old tune “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean” and many other songs of like nature. 
What those songs are, by whom composed and 
where learned is difficult to say, but most of them 


ire carefully excluded from the books of music used 


in our schools. If our children know them it is be- 
cause human nature demands some such outlet and 
expression and these tunes are actually passed from 

outh to mouth and from generation to generation 
ust in the manner of proper and acknowledged folk 


ongs of the orthodox school. 


But every attempt at writing folk songs for a prize 


or purpose, every attempt of well meaning societies 
1r individuals to collect folk music, seems to beg n 
with an aim to exclude all those which mention love 


or the merest suggestion of there being such a thing 
is love or any desire for love in human nature. The 
popular music of today is stated by one old fogy to 
be based upon evil passions, and, in fact, our dances 
ire said to be lewd and passionate and the whole 
world going to perdition (as it always has been ac 
ording to the old fogies of every generation since 
No doubt Adam, by the time he 
was fifty, wondered how it could be possible for any- 


the world began 


body to eat apples, and formed a society for the pre 
vention of the cultivation and consumption of the 
dangerous fruit). 

\nd the college tunes? Are they not folk songs? 
In Germany, which we are wont to praise for its 
folk music, many of these college tunes are included 
in ordinary editions of folk music, as are also pieces 
by Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert and excerpts 
from the popular comic operas, and these latter, you 
may be sure, would be placed in the “not included” 
class by American collectors, 

There are every year, in our American output, 
certain superlatively good pieces. Songs or dances 
are put on the market that exactly meet with the 
popular demand, (And the demand for words to 
these pieces is so very insistent that publishers of 
this sort of music see to it that words are provided, 
at least for the chorus or refrain of each of these 
pieces, And why is this if we are not a singing na 
tion, if we do not sing and do not want to sing? 
lhe fact is that this sort of “temporary folk mu- 
sic’ is sung, and widely sung. 

Of course many of these hits are of a character 
which appeals more especially to young people, and 
have not that sort of universal appeal which is prob- 
But there are 
perhaps some among them which will last, just as 


ably necessary to a lasting folk song 


the songs of Foster have lasted. It seems indeed al- 
nost impossible to conceive that this should not be 
the case, and the disappearance of all this vast out 
put could be properly explained only in two ways: 
either by the activity of the publishers in pushing 


new and newer things, which quickly take the places 
of the old, or by the neglect of those who should 
turn their efforts to the continuation and perpetua- 
tion of certain worthy pieces for the sake of giving 
this country its literature of folk music. 

Both of these causes no doubt are effective in 
bringing about the disappearance of many pieces 
which should survive. But we cannot combat the 
activity of the publishers, for it is that very activity 
which gives us what we have. They turn out the 
music and give it its chance, leaving, quite properly, 
its perpetuation to others and to its own merit and 
popularity. But the others, especially the teachers 
of our children, writers on musical subjects in the 
daily press and the popular magazines who might 
form public opinion, and managers and directors of 
singing clubs, etc., these are surely greatly to blame, 
all of them, though their fault seems to be rather the 
result of ignorance and prejudice than of either lack 
of energy or evil intent. 

That is a question which has been asked by many 
a writer with regard to almost every conceivable 
abuse: “What am I to do?’ It is so easy to see 
what is wrong, so difficult to see how to mend it. 
Here we have the proposition of, on the one side, a 
number of enthusiastic people who would like to see 
this nation have its folk music, and, on the other 
side, a large number of pieces which might prove 
to be lasting folk music were they but fostered. We 
have also a large population of music lovers who 
make these “hits” the successes they are in the first 
instance, and would like nothing better than to be 
encouraged in their continuance. We have publish- 
ers who would like nothing better than to make ad- 
ditional business by keeping some of these pieces 
alive. Seemingly all of these forces look toward 
the same goal. And what is against them? 

An apathetic press. 

An uncertainty as to what folk music really is. 

Old fogies. 

Moralists. . 

Pedagogues. 

That is a long list, but really few in number as 
individuals. They have no real power, their whole 
strength consisting in organization working against 
nothing more stable than public taste. How power- 
less they really are is shown by every effort to keep 
back the growth of this public taste in its youth, as 
witness our present ragtime, our present dances, and 
all the other “horrors” which these good people have 
fought against in vain. But in these things they 
have fought against youth. It is not youth, how- 
ever, which perpetuates folk music, and age is apa- 
thetic. Therefore if folk music is to be perpetuated 
against the passing fancies of the time, if folk songs 
are to be selected out of these passing fancies an 
effort must be made on behalf of this desired re- 
sult. 

In other words, the young people of today know 
the latest song. That, for them, is a folk song. But 
it is learned only half and quickly displaced by some- 
thing new; until age sets in learning is no longer so 
facile, and by the time when those sedate years are 
reached when a folk song would be a real boon 
nothing is left of all these songs of youth but vague 
and pleasant memories. 

A twofold solution there might be, but it would 
depend upon the accordance of several factions, and 
that is always difficult. This solution would be, 
first, to get the publishers to tell us what songs of 
past decades have lasted, and, second, to have these 
songs taught in our schools, assuming them to be 
Were these songs drilled into our chil- 
dren for ten good years, and were not even the most 
popular kind excluded, provided they had shown 
some lasting power, we would soon find that the 
rising generation would have its folk music. 

We have, with our “Progress of American Music” 
department, tried to find out what American music 
really is, i. e., what American music is actually per- 
formed and apparently finds favor with the people. 
Shall we take the initiative in this other matter also 


folk songs. 


and try to find out what folk songs have been writ- 
ten during the past two decades? Or shall we leave 
that to the folk lore societies? Could we but awaken 
these societies to the importance of this side of the 
work, this actual propaganda and turn their atten- 
tion for a time away from their excavations in the 
tomb of the forgotten past, our purpose would be 
accomplished. But to awaken those societies. That, 
indeed, is a task which might bring fear to the heart 
of the strongest. 
——@—-—— 


PARIS OPERA RECEIPTS. 


Our Paris correspondent recently quoted the re- 
ceipts of opera at the Theater des Champs-Elysées 
last season, remarking, at the same time, that it 
would be much more interesting if the list of ex- 
penses were also announced, so as to furnish an in- 
structive lesson on the profit or loss of unsubsidized 
opera. From an independent source some further 
information has come to us, the absolute accuracy of 
which we are not prepared to guarantee, but which 
is in all probability correct. It is to the effect that 
the theater management paid the Russian company a 
lump sum of 24,000 francs for each performance, 
whether ballet or opera. The average receipts per 
performance of the Russian season (ballet and 
opera) were 21,180 francs. These are the manage- 
ment's own figures and include presumably—as there 
is no statement to the contrary—the poor tax of 10 
per cent. which must be deducted before even the 
real gross average receipts are arrived at. This 
sum, subtracted from 24,000 francs, does not have 
much resemblance to a profit—besides which the 
Paris management had to supply the theater, scen- 
ery and orchestra and pay for the advertising as 
well. The average receipts were not as high as 
those of the previous Russian seasons in Paris, in 
1908 and 1910 at the Opéra and 1909 at the Chatelet. 
We have, unfortunately, no figures upon the Italian, 
French and one German opera which made up the 
balance of the season’s performances. The ex- 
penses for these must have been much smaller, but 
as the receipts for them also average very much 
less (10,347 francs, including poor tax, per per- 
formance) it is hardly probable that they earned 
enough to cover the apparent loss on the Russian 
season. The foregoing, if only partially correct, 
seems to prove that it is no more possible in Paris 
than anywhere else to run opera on a large scale 
without subsidies. 

ne nee 


Art Peterboro, N. H., the festival of music, given 
on August 21, 22, 23 and 24 by the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Memorial Association, was an unqualified 
success, and brought together an unusually large 
number of music lovers and admirers of the 
famous American composer. The festival consisted 
of five concerts, two of them being given in the 
woods on the grounds of the MacDowell Associa- 
tion, and the others in the Peterboro Opera House. 
Programs were rendered by the MacDowell Choral 
Club, the Boston Festival Orchestra, and the fol- 
lowing soloists: Harry Henry, pianist ; Carl Web- 
ster, cellist ; Cecelia Bradford, violinist ; Hazel Milli- 
ken, soprano; Monica Graham Stults, sopran>; 
Marguerite Dunlap, contralto; Charles Hackett, 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Ruth E. 
Ashley, accompanist ; and Eusebius Godfroy Hood, 
conductor. Among the American composers be- 
sides MacDowell, whose works were heard at this 
festival, were: Graham, Stillman-Kelley, Mabel 
Daniels, Cadman, Gilbert, Hill, Isaacs and Farwell. 
A detailed account of the festival, including an ar- 
ticle regarding the work of the MacDowell Memo- 
rial Association by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, will be 
published in the next issue of the Musicat Courter. 

—_———— 


Litt LeuMANN has donated the sum of 200,coo 
kronen to the music school of the Mozarteum in 
Salzburg, but will retain for herself during her life- 
time the interest on the aforementioned sum, 
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SUBTERRANEAN STUDENTS. 
Havinc been delving again into Darwin's Descent 
of Man, one of the staff of the Musicat Courter 
took a notion the other afternoon to visit the Zoo at 
Bronx Park for the comparing the 
primates with the genus homo of the present day, 


purpose of 


so he stepped into a subway station to catch a Bronx 
Park train and while waiting, the tones of a flute 
attracted his attention. Someone was practising. 
The staff member knew of industrious musicians 
and students who have done their studying in gar- 
rets, in hovels, in cellars, and far off in the silent 
woods, but it never occurred to him that anyone 
would seek the subway for a similar artistic purpose. 
But even so it was. The tuneful student proved to 
be the ticket seller, who devoted time between hand- 
ing out pasteboards to practising his part for the 
concerts of the Subway Band, to which he be‘ongs. 

There is food for reflection in this incident, and it 
shows. what can be done when the doer sets out to 
accomplish a definite purpose. Those outside the 
Subway Band know very little of the workings of 
the organization, which has become a large band 
recruited from the 
been unable to join, or have been prevented from 
joining the regular musical organizations. Some 
players who could not get engagements or could not 
afford to wait for them have became employees 
of the subway and joined the band. Music certainly 
has charms and the subway flutist must get a good 
deal of pleasure out of the versatility of his duties. 
Apropos of this 4,000 workmen of the Bradley Con- 
tracting Company, which is building the new sub- 
way, had a day off last Sunday, and one of the fea- 
was music by a band recruited 
These underground musicians 


ranks of musicians who have 


tures of their outing 

from their workers. 

have an air about them. 
nn 


CINCINNATI is proud of the work of its sym- 
phony orchestra this summer, details of which are 
told in another column of the MusicaL Courter, 
and looks forward to the home concerts of the or- 
ganization this winter with the utmost pleasure and 
expectation. The summer campaign of the Cincin- 
nati orchestral body is a peculiarly felicitous enter- 
prise, engaged in not for the purpose of financial 
profit, but in order to keep the playing forces to- 
gether and to stimulate general interest in, and gain 
additional friends for, the orchestra’s annual big 
symphony series in Cincinnati and on_ tour. 
Apropos, the chief travel engagements of the or- 
chestra for this season begin November 25, Decem- 
ber g and March 16, and will embrace all the music 
loving communities within reasonable distance of 
Cincinnati. That city does not like to spare its 
symphony musicians for more than short periods. 
Dr. Kunwald, their popular and singularly able 
conductor, will return from Europe in October. He 
now is in Vienna putting the finishing touches to 
his compilation of programs. He promises a fine 
list of standard and recent works. 

cneemanne@peemamantes 

Wuo says that American music is not appreci- 
ated on the other side of the Atlantic? The work; 
of Irving Berlin are heard at every cafe, park, thea- 
ter, restaurant and dance hall in Europe, Mac- 
Dowell and our other composers of ser ous music 
are just as good as Irving Berlin, but they forgo 
to write their masterpieces in ragtime, a serio 1s 
oversight. 

sicicaieannanlSicimvecnsnat 

Emitio pe Gocorza and Emma Eames-de Go- 
gorza sailed from Europe last Saturday aboard the 
Provence. . Mr. de Gogorza will undertake a con- 
cert tour, which is to be managed by Antonia 
Sawyer, after January 1, 1914. 

———__@———— 


A gvestion in the minds of some musical per- 
sons just now is this: “Is a contract a contract?” ™ 





fil VARIATIONS 


From Siegfricd O'Houlihan comes this highly 
ant communication : 





import- 


“T received your cable to proceed at once to Russia, and 
deflecting at a place called Nauen, 
and went straight through tq Moscow. 
with your opinion of my interviews in Germany and think 
that they were complete and characteristic. I am not 
responsible for the opinions of the persons I| interview, 


1 boarded the express 
I do not agree 


and I certainly cannot help it if Max Reger insists on 
talking about food instead of about music, anymore than 
if I were sent tc interview Armour on the subject of beef 
and he were to confine himself exclusively to Beethoven. 
It is the intimate picture I present of my subject which 
makes my interviews of value. 

“However, to go on with my regular report. 

“The first thing that struck me in Moscow was the fact 
that all the children in the street were whistling and sing 
ing Rachmanincff’s C sharp minor prelude. That decided 
me to interview its composer, whom I found in his study, 
studying. 


geniously the contrivances are smuggled into the mosi re- 
spectable homes.’ 

one would blow up a peaceable musician.’ 
Just to keep his hand in 
When I direct the symphony concerts here | 


‘But surely no 
**‘Someone might—for practice. 
as it were, 


always look inside the cellos and double basses to see 
that no explosives get into the concert hall. Of course, 
none of us in Moscow really are afraid of bombs, but the 


noise they make is damnably annoying. Some mornings 


when I compose, the air is so full of bombs that I can 
hardly see my manuscript.’ 
‘Well, Herr Rachmaninoff, you need not worry about 


me or my bag, I am here purely on a journalistic mission. 


\propos, when I spoke of the contents of that valise, I 


forgot to mention that it contains also a copy 
justly celebrated prelude in ¢ 


of your so 
sharp min 
“Rachmaninoff leaped out of his chair. 
that Thing,’ he 
I'll have 
over the place.’ 

‘But’ 


‘Don’t you dare 


mention screamed. ‘If you repeat th 


name some of my friends in to bomb you all 
I protested. 

**But nothing. And 
we do not call a man 


that I despise the 


also let me tell you that in Russia 


“Herr.” You know perfectly well 


Thing in C sharp minor. It haunts me 


wherever I go. Everything is ( sharp minor, C sharp 


















‘Good morning, maestro,’ [ cried, depositing my val'se minor, C sharp minor. I refuse to play the Thing. I re 
on the floor. fuse to listen to it. I refuse to talk about it. I wish to 
“In the first place,” said Rachmaninoff gravely, “we do forget that I wrote it. If I could, I would put it out of 
not call musicians ‘maestro’ in Russia, and in the second existence forever.’ 
place, you will pardon my asking the nature of the con Very well, I shall allude to it as little as possible 
tents of that bag. Let us talk about your—your—er—your 
**Some articles of wearing apparel, toilet requisites My what?’ 
several copies of the Musica Courrer and a few adver **Your—your—ahem—I mean, some of your other com 
tising contracts. Why do you ask?’ positions.’ 
“Rachmaninofi, visibly relieved, replied: ‘Famous per Very well, which ones” 
sonages in Russia always fear a pleasant visit from a | beg pardon?’ 
bomb, and you'd be perfectly amazed to know how in- ‘‘Which of my other compositions? 
IT , 
Z 
HE 1S VERY 
FOND OF 
BALLET MUSIC 
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HIS FAVORITE OUTDOOR SPORT 
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IN RUSSIA WITH RACHMANINOFF. 
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Oh! Which one? Why, that one in—I mean, the 
viece that begins with a pause and then a few notes.’ 
‘*! don’t seem to recognize it from your description.’ 


Ni Of course you must It’s that very beautiful 

ork of yours.’ 

The critics and public have been kind enough to al- 
lude to many of my works as beautiful,’ was Rachmani- 
noff’s answer, made in all modesty. 

Yes, yes, of course. But the one I have in mind, 


nor Rachmaninoff 


Please don’t call me 


“Signor”; we don’t say that in 
Ru 
Thank you, I shall remember. As I was saying, is it 
better to individualize infinite consciousness, or infinitize 
idividual consciousness. You see 
““T think that you are wandering from the subject we 
ere discussing. You were expressing admiration for one 
of my compositions, Which one was it?’ 
es, yes, thank you for remirding me. Well, it was 
the—I mean it was that extremely lovely morceau written 
with some high notes in the treble clef and some low ones 
in the bass.’ 
Rachmaninoff reflected. ‘I don’t seem to recognize the 
description. Are you talking of an opera of mine?’ 
[ roared with laughter. ‘One of your operas? Ha, ha, 
it's very good, very good indeed. I am delighted to 
| that you have a sense of humor. Now we are on 
) round.’ 
Rachmaninoff looked puzzled and even a trifle angry. 
‘You are a queer man,’ he said; ‘I see nothing to laugh 
at when | speak of my operas. They are not comic.’ 
[ gasped inwardly and gulped in the same place: ‘Then 
u have written operas?’ 
““Of course | have.’ 
“‘Of course you have—of course you have. And that’s 
the joke, don’t you see. You said “an opera of mine,” as 
ugh you might have written only one. Ha, ha!’ 
uur sense of humor is remarkably keen. I must say 
it T cannot follow you.’ 
[ tried a shift. ‘Monsieur Rachmaninoff, have you 
ked into ti.¢ matter of futurist art at all?’ 
I must beg of you not to allude to me as “Monsieur.” 
Icxcept when speaking French, we do not use the ex- 
m in Russia.’ 
‘I’m sorry. I won't do it again. Now, if you'll tell 
ne d 
« r interrupt, You were explaining which of my 
ympositions it is that you like so much,’ 
Was I? Sure enough. I can best describe it by say- 
that is—what I really mean to get at is—well, you 
I think it had a chord in it somewhere. But, Mr. 
Rachmaninoff, can't we please discuss the—the—the Thing? 
‘Certainly not. I won’t have it. And you'll oblige me 
by not referring to me as “Mister.” In Russia no one 
tha 
[ stand corrected.’ 
Rachmaninoff rose. ‘I’m sorry I can't give you any 
nore f my time.’ 
Will you please tell me,’ said I, preparing to go; 
it constitutes your favorite pastime?’ 
Yes, eating caviar. I just dote on sitting in a cavier 
ree, and picking the ripe product from the branches.’ 
Rachmaninoff bowed 
“Tl bowed 


“Both of us bowed. 

“‘About that C sharp minor Prelude,’ I began. 

“Rachmaninoff drew a little ubject from his pocket that 
looked like an iron baseball, 

“I made a flying leap for the door and got out safely, 
leaving my bag behind. 

“Please send me the price of the bag, for I won't go 
back to Rachmaninoff’s place. 

“I'm afraid he may know some of the waiters at my 
hotel. I shall watch my coffee, 

“Please cable instructions as to the disposition of my 
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MADAME LIBERTY. 


As she looks to the incdming artist. 





remains in case I am bombed with a stuffed watermelon 
or a packed cigar. 
Very despondently yours, 
Srecrriep O’ Houtman, 
nur 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. O’Houlihan sends us 
some notes on Rachmaninoff marked “private, not for 
publication,” and explains that he did not include them 
in his official interview for fear of being thought vin- 
dictive. However, we see no reason for not giving the in- 
formation to the world. Here are Mr. O’Houlihan’s own 
words: 

“I asked Rachmaninoff whether he was fond of ballet, 
like the rest of the Russians, and he said that he liked it 
as an art form because he wrote his own ballets and then 
insisted on rehearsing them himself. Also I inquired 
whether he ever had met royalty and he said that the Tzar 


had spoken to him. When I pinned him down, Rachman- 

inoff admitted that the actual words used by the Tzar 

were, ‘Get out of my way,’ on one occasion when the 

royal equipage nearly ran over the composer in the street.” 
nreR, 

Pianists, hearken profitably to the well informed Henry 
T. Finck, who writes that Paderewski’s A minor piano 
concerto is a genuinely pianistic work and has too long 
been neglected by our contemporary keyboard artists. But 
read in full what Henry says: 

“Paderewski's piano concerto will be played in this coun- 
try next season by Katharine Goodson, who has been at 
Morges this summer to get his ideas as to its interpreta- 
tion. The neglect of this work by concert pianists has 
been a detriment to themselves, as well as to the public, 
for it is one of the most inspired and genuinely pianistic 
works of its kind. Madame Goodson’s revival of it will 
probably lead to its general adoption by the professional 
concert givers. It is brimful of novel melody, piquant in 
its rhythmic and harmonic features, and beautifully or- 
chestrated. Paderewski’s presence in this country next 
winter will lend additional interest to Madame Goodson’s 
playing of his concerto, all the more as he so seldom, 
alas! plays his own music.” 

Also what has become of Paderewski’s fascinating A 
minor variations, and his brilliant “Cracovienne Fantas- 
tique’” and the shorter “Krakowiaks”? They are real 
gems. 

neRe 
London, August 1, 1913. 
To Variations 

Knowing your desire to keep your readers in touch with 
everything that is characteristic in the art world, I wonder 
whether you are aware that the National Academy in Lon- 
don is filled with policemen. owing to fear of the suffra- 
gettes. When I went there J was uncertain whether I 
was viewing an exhibition of pictures or of the con- 
stabulary. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GarpNER CRANE. 
nae 

Enthusiast (at musicale)—We shall hear more of this 
young man. 

Sufferer—Not tonight, I hope—New York American. 

nner 

No, Eusebius, the Hungry Club which gave a dinner last 
week at the Hotel Marscilles, is not made up of American 
composers. American composers do not dine. 

nee 

A doctor tells us in the New York American, how to 
live 100 years. But everyone doesn’t care to be a prima 
donna or a ballet dancer. 

nar 

Reminiscences of a “Personally Conducted” European 
Tourist—Edinburgh: The Bosphorus, Oxford, the Alham- 
bra, Shakespeare’s home, the “Winged Victory,” Little 
Trianon. 

London: Leaning Tower, the “Night Watch.” Abbots- 
ford, Arc de Triomphe, La Scala Opera, Napoleon’s Tomb. 

Paris: The Quirinal, the “Sistine Madonna,” the Bridge 
of Sighs, Unter den Linden, the Acropolis, Burns’ cottage. 

Berlin: Houses of Parliament, the Vatican, the Doré 
Gallery, the Pyramids, Covent Garden, the Venus of Milo. 

Bayreuth: The Beethoven Museum, “Punch,” Gilbert 














Centur 
Century 


Opera 


Central Park West at 62nd and 63rd Sts., New York City 


House 


Phone, Columbus 8800 


Opera Company 


Milton & Sargent Aborn, General Managers 


SEASON BEGINS MON., SEP. 15 





1913-14. Address 








Century Lyceum and Concert 


in the Century Opera House, seating capacity 780 


capacity each. Rentals for Concerts, Recitals, The- 
atricals, etc., now being booked for the season of 


LYCEUM DEPARTMENT, 
15 W. 62nd St., New York 


SOPRANOS: 


ston, Walter Wheatley. 
CONTRALTOS: 


Howard, Mary Jordan. 
BARITONES: 





Luigi Alberteri. 





Elizabeth Amsden, Lois 


Bergman, Morgan King- 
Jayne Herbert, Kathleen 


Mortor Adkins, Thomas . 
BASSOS: Alfred Kaufman, George Shields. t 
CONDUCTORS: Carlo Nicosia, Alatar Szendrei) STAG 
STAGE MANAGER: Louis Verande. 


Century Concert Bureau 





Leading Artists of the Century 
Company will be avail- 


j ; Re ‘a Ewell, Evelyn Scotney, Opera 

fully equipped—Tea Room, Restaurant and Cafe Ivy Scott. able for Concert Engagements 
Ry err 635 : TENORS: 
Service in the building. Four fast elevators of 25 john Bardsley, Gustay | @uring the season. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
CONCERT BUREAU, 
15 West 62nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 








Kreidler, Hugh Schussler. 
BUFFO: Francesco Daddi. 
E DIRECTOR: 


Chalmers, Louis 
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ee er eee 








and Sullivan Operas, Edam cheese, the Doge’s Palace. Os- 
car Wilde's grave. 

Rome: The Sphynx, the Fjords, the Pinakothek, Charing 
Cross, the Blue Grotto, Samovars. 

Naples: Hagenbach’s Animal Park, the Royal Academy, 
Fontainebleau, the Tulip Gardens, Mount Etna, the Mat- 
terhorn. 

Brussels: Edelweiss, Notre Dame, St. Angelo Castle, 
The Louvre, Cosima Wagner, Melrose Abbey.—Life. 

nur 

Add to the latest list of 
Glide,” discovered by the Mourning Telegraph. 

en 

Henry T. Finck has discovered something important 
in regard to Munich and its vaunted musical atmosphere 
Says Henry: “The atmosphere of Mun‘ch is not specifically 
To find out just 
which a 


new dances, the “Gunmen’s 


musical; it is something quite different. 
what it is, you have to enter a beer hall, in 


thousand persons are eating, smoking and drinking beer 


from quart mugs—with not a window open!” One opines 
that the foregoing was rote sarkastik 
nner 
“Tconoclast” writes to this department, saying: “The 


New York Sun comptains because our ragtime is played in 
Europe, while our grand operas are not. I think I speak 
for a great many persons—including trained music lovers— 
when I say that our American ragtime is better than our 
And now let the Eagle utter 
piercing shrieks and rend me with his talons. And though 
I be rent limb from limb, yet I speak the truth. All one 
has to do is to recall the agonies of ‘Mona,’ ‘Cyrano,’ ‘Na- 
toma,’ ‘The Pipe of Desire, etc.” 

nRe 


Evelyn Thaw is drawing crowded houses twice a day, 


American grand operas. 


to see her dancing specialty, so it is to be inferred. All 
of which merely proves that art is elastic. 


nur 


We always knew that someone would do it. It turns 
out to be London Musical News, which says: “Mous- 
sorgsky’s opera ‘Boris Goudonoff’ appears to be good 


enough.” 


RRR 
of Music Teacher Skips With $300,000,” 
On examination, however, it turns 


“Husband 
remarks a headline, 
out that the departed was the cashier of a bank and the 
funds belonged to the institution. 

nee 

From “One of Them” comes this: “In your latest issue 
you say that ‘While the discussion is on regarding the 
shop girl’s wage, the American composer gnaws a bone and 
reflects.’ And only a soup-bone.at that! The royalties 
from one firm on some twenty songs (for the year 1912- 
13), pronounced to be as fine music as any country could 
produce, by an American born composer, were eighty cents 
(sent in two cent stamps!). Yet these works are heard. 
But the conditions are such that this seems to be the 
Two of these songs, now, have English and Ger- 
Where is justice of patriotism?” 

nee 

Nothing daunted, the Literary Digest offers what seems 
a deliberate insult to American composers by asking sneer- 
ingly: “What is Fresh Bread?” 

nReR 

At Margaretville, in the Catskill Mountains, the drama 
flourishes apace. That village recently stared at billboards 
advertising a traveling stock company in “Jane Ayre, by 
Charlotte Bronta.” 


result. 
man words 


near, 
that bright and tuneful new Leo 


From “The Doll Girl,” 
Frohman operetta at the 


Fall-Harry B. Smith-Charles 
Globe Theater : 

Richard Carle (on the floor, on all fours,-imitating piano 
playing). 

Robert Evett® (entering)—What are you doing? 

Richard Carle—I'm playing on the linoleum. 

nae 

Richard Carle also is the comedian whom they throw 
violently to the floor. Rising, he feels for his ribs and 
says: “They've broken every bone in my xylophone.” 

nae 

A “Russian Musical Gelebration” is announced for No- 
vember at Carnegie Hall. What's Russia got to celebrate 
about ? 

zee 

At a Massachusetts town called Stoughton, a corre- 
spondent wrote to the Sentinel (published in that place) 
asking fer an expression of musical opinion, which drew 
the following reply: 

“A correspondent of the Sentinel wants to know what we 
think of the quality of the music furnished by the Stough- 
ton Military Band at the weekly concerts in the square. 
The Sentinel absolutely declines to answer this question, 
for it néver believes it good policy to ‘look a gift horse 


in the mouth.” However bad the music may be, we war- 





THE ABOVE PICTURE REPRESENTS THE QUEEN OF BELGIUM GIVING A 
) THE QUEEN IS HER HUSBAND 
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COURIER. 





LESSON TO 
READING THE 


THE 
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rant that it is better than our correspondent pays for. If 
that is not a compliment to the band, :t i: at least a hint 
to the public that they ought to pony up berter, and then 
we may expect better returns for the money.” 


nRnre 


W e, too, receive many One Southern sing- 


ing teacher wishes to know what to do with a pupil who 


inquiries 
always is hoarse. We know, but we hate to say. 


Chicagoans to Return. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Devries will sail on the steam- 
ship La France, from Havre, August 30, and after a few 


days’ stay in New York City, will return to Chicago, where 








they will reopen their studios in the Fine Arts Building, 
on September 10 

The post card reproduced herewith, was sent to Mr. 
Devries by his nephew, Jean Sardou, and represents the 
first scene of “La Tosca” by the late Sardou. Jean Sar- 
dou is the composer of “Thermidor,” an opera which may 
be produced in this country next season 





The Country Is Saved. 


10 Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N. W., } 
London, August 2, 1913. Jf 


To the Musical Courier: 

Sirn—Please permit me to correct a little 
has crept into your obituary notice of Susanna Cole, the 
once famous vocalist who recently passed away in her 
eighty-third year. You state that upon the death of her 
husband in 1896 the Prime Minster, Mr. Balfour, made 
Madame Cole a substantial grant from the civil list, 
whereas the Prime Minister in 1896 was not Mr, Balfour, 
but the late Marquis of Salisbury, and not until the year 
1902 did Mr. Balfour become the chief Minister of the 
Crown. 


error which 


Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON ASHTON 

[As a matter of fact, the article in question was re 
printed by the Musicat Courier from the London Daily 
Telegraph and credited to that paper—Ed. Musica 
Courier. ] 

Cecile Behrens at Elberon. 

Cecile Behrens, the pianist of New York, is summering 
at Elberon, N. J.. where her summer home has been lo- 
cated for several years. Madame Behrens will be heard 
this season at a number of important concerts. 


A new ballet in four acts with music by Jean Nougués, 
called “Narkiss,” was recently given with great success 
at Deauville at the Théatre du Casino. 


sCATHERWOOD °: 


Fowler riments, 1110 W. W 
Lee 4 Apa ashington Street 


THE EMINENT AUSTRIAN PIANIST 


mre UNSCHULD 


Pirst 





Court Pianist Queen Romania. Piano Recitals and Lectures. 
Piano Method Ifustrated by Motion Pictures. Address : 
BUROPEAN CONCERT BUREAU, 1320 P. St., Washington, D. C. 








Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 


PIANIST 
Glanzinggasse 21, Vienna 

















“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—-London Daily Mail. 
The Wortd’s Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


FLONZALEY 
QUARTET 


In America Season 1913-1914 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 668 Carnegie Hall, New York 


“A* HAUGHWAUT 


Specialist in 
RECITATIONS and IMITATIONS 
COSTUME RECITALS 


First American Season 


Exclusive Management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 


























YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 


GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 


in America from October to March. 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 
Recitals and Festivals. 








European Address: 68 rus de Aurore, Bruxelles, Beigium 
American Address: - 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, W. J. 
Cable Address: Detrevilie-Bruxelies 
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Chicago, Ill., August 23, 1913. 
President and Mrs. John J. Hattstaedt, of the Asiarlceis 
Conservatory, and several members of the faculty with 
eir families, are enjoying vacations in the North and 
t They will remain away until shortly before Sep- 
mber 8 when the work of the school will be resumed. 
Mr, and Mrs. Hattstaedt are at their summer home at 
rlevo Karleton Hackett, vocal teacher at the Ameri- 
an Conservatory and musical critic on the Chicago Even- 
ng Post, is sojourning in Massachusetts with Mrs. 
ett and Dorothy, their daughter. Mr. and Mrs. 
Levy are in Wisconsin 
nner 
Nilsson, who has been in retirement for near- 
a quarter of a century, now in her seventieth year, is 
grow old very gracefully. She has been spending 
nmer inher villa at Fusaby, in the Province of 
land, Sweden, her birthplace. She recently enter- 
a guest Julie Claussen, of the Chicago Grand 
{ C Company 
nme 
jarold von Mickwitz, the Finnish pianist and Les- 
ky exponent, will return to America for the opening 
f the fall term of tie Bush Temple Conservatory. Mr. 
Mickwitz has been spending the summer in Europe. 
journey will complete his twenty-seventh voyage 
menue 


fice is in receipt of the semi-annual bulletin of 


merican Conservatory of Music, which is a very 


resting booklet inasmuch as it is a general review of 
past season’s work, which has accomplished much for 
\merian Conservatory 
nme 
irah MacDonald, Ethel Anderson, Louise Richardson, 
d Louise Zimmerman, contralto, all artist stu- 
nt f the Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, 
the llowing program last Friday evening, August 
‘ Epworth Assembly, at Ludington-on-the-Lake, 
Mi 
G flat Chopin 
N - «++. Chopin 
Miss MacDot 
Libelius 
M Andersor 
| ne MacDowell 
Miss MacDonald 
lar Lon i .. Finden 
r B Finden 
Mise Zimmermar 
Liszt 
Miss Anderson 



























BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 





SUMMER NORMAL—Jane 23 to July 26, 1913 
C’asses in Technic, A lens en ong 
m ny. Teaching Material and s. 
Musical piieters, interpretation. Anal- 
ysl is. Round Tables. seemed RE- 
CITALS AND LECTURE 
Special Courses in came ‘ramatle Art, 
MUSIC, Languages, Public Soheo! Music 
Condvoted by an unsurpassed faculty Including: 
timo. Julle Rive’-King Mr. Harold von Miokwitz 
Mr. Quy Herbert Woodard Mr. Emil LeClerg 
Mr. Frank 8. Wenster Mme. — 
Mise May Julia Riley 
Wise Eleanor Smith Wiss Meolalde 6. Lewis 
ir. Edgar A. Nelson Mr. Edward Dvorak 
Students wishing to engage private lessons with any of 
the above named Artists, should make application in advance. 
Fhe Bush Temple Conservatory announces that MISS 
GRACE STEWART POTTER, who has — five years in 
Europe with Leschetizy and Busoni and $s met with tri- 
umphant success in her recent Concert experience, will re- 
turn to America in May and will accept a limited number of 
students. For catalog and special literature address; 
Mr. Eowarn Scuwenxer, Registrar. 


uoile STEVENSON ona ne 
CELENE LOVELAND Pim 


Address MUSICAL, COURIER Office 
Chicago — 


& 
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Miss Richardson. 

The different members of the Chase School are very 
popular at Ludington, Mich, Some member of the faculty 
or student body has appeared at nearly all of the concerts 
which occur there daily. The very successful summer 
season closes August 30, and Miss Chase and her faculty 
will return to Chicago September 1 to prepare for the 
opening of the fall term, September 15. 

nere 

The management of Ravinia Park is planning to give 
Puccini's “Madama Butterfly” at least twice in its entirety 
at the park. They also have planned to import Mascagni’s 
“Ysabeau” and to give some orchestra excerpts from the 
composition. 

aene 

Je Polak, the noted cellist who was a protege of the 
Queen of Holland and student of Hugo Becker, has been 
engaged by the Bush Temple Conservatory and the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Polak came to America in 
1907 and made a most successful transcontinental tour. 
This, together with his association with the greatest or- 
chestras, gives him an established reputation throughout 
the musical world. Mr. Bradley, director of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory, is fortunate in securing the services 
of this artist. 

nee 

Robert Rubeling, one of the associated directors of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, has spent the major por- 
tion of the summer at his home in Berlin, and writes that 
he has had a very busy season. In addition to his work 
with private pupils, he has been coaching a number of 
Wagnerian singers. Prior to joining this organization he 
had a wide experience at Bayreuth, and is very strong 
on the interpretal ideas of Wagner. At present he is 
making a walking tour through Scotland before returning 
to America. 

nue 

Julie Rive-King, the eminent pianist, is spending her 
vacation at Warren, Pa., where she was engaged to dedi- 
cate a new auditorium. Madame King will return to 
Chicago September 1, when she will resume her teaching 
at the Bush Temple Conservatory. 

zene 

A post card has been received at this office from Alma 
Voedisch at Lake Louise, Alta. She writes, “Am spend- 
ing a few days, up here in this wonderful mountain coun- 
try—Lake Louise and Banff. It is glorious, but so 
cold—nearly froze to an icicle today.” Miss Voedisch is 
traveling now in Canadian territory in the interest of her 
artists, 

zene 

Frank Spahn, baritone, gave the following program at 
the last “class afternoon” in the studio of Etta Edwards, 
the well known vocal instructor, at 4000 Delmar boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Where’er You Walk 
Oe TREO 05 cidennnee co ctncdecsupeuneeees esandaenveraurenyen Franz 


The Mane. Commteteiell,, «odoinn ds vcnbcdaes sipnasd abe Franz 
Moen ES We Tere FRO. ass bpccsauiavceeséaseagaasashia Harriet Ware 
vewiing Gene aves (60095 ca ncdded cet bbhnc408éuabsshpaneeeen Wagner 
BOOED ch tectccnsvuveaticchddccaptee dos dngad koeeae eae Massenet 
iby Beaming tyes o owb ene walevahesd@bNGs boeudee teen MacDowell 
The Se@ ...ce0. be a even ..MacDowell 
| RT CECT oC me ee There al charles. Gilbert Spross 


Mr. Spahn hes a ‘baritone voice of beautiful sympa- 
thetic quality, which he uses with artistic taste and dis- 
cretion. In the final phrases of Gilbert Spross’ “My 
Star,” the high F's and G’s were taken with an ease and 
purity that many tenors might well emulate. Mr. Spahn 
has recently gone from the quartet at the First Presby- 
terian Church to the First Congregational Church. 
Madame Edwards writes of her pupil: “Mr. Spahn is 
really very musical, has temperament, fine personality and 
is young, and I expect much from him.” 

eRe 

Dr. Charles E. Allum, the distinguished oratorio coach, 
organist and theorist, is again identified with the Bush 
Temple Conservatory. 

neuer 

Eleanora de Cisneros, contralto of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, will return to America during the coming 
season for a short tour of concerts after the conclusion 

f an operatic engagement at St. Petersburg, Madrid, 
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Mrs. Mercedes Devries-Schmit, Secretary and Registrar, 518-528 Fine Arts Building, 


Paris, and Parma, Italy. At Parma she will sing the role 
of Eboli in “Don Carlos,” for which she has been especial- 
ly engaged by Cleofonte Campanini. She has also been 
engaged for leading controlto roles with the Chicago 
Opera Company for the coming season. 
zene 
Justine Wegener, soprano, is spending the warm season 
at her summer home in Michigan. She will return to Chi- 
cago by September 1, when she will resume her duties in 
the vocal department of the Bush Temple Conservatory. 
zee 
Grace Stewart Potter, who recently returned from 
Vienna, where she has been for the greater part of the 
past seven years with Leschetizky, has had her time com- 
pletely booked with artist students and teachers who have 
been coaching with her throughout the summer at the 
Bush Temple Conservatory. 
nee 
At the last of the summer series of recitals given under 
the auspices of the University of Chicago at Leon Man- 
del Assembly Hall, Robert Stevens presented a well bal- 
anced program last Monday evening, August 18. Mr. 
Stevens is a piano instructor and head of the University 
School of Music. His program was made up of both 
classic and modern compositions, which were given in a 
musicianly manner. This recital was attended by one of 
the largest, if not the largest, audiences yet assembled at 
the different recitals given under the University of Chi- 
cago auspices. 
nae 
Attilio Parelli, assistant conductor of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company and a composer, was honored last Thurs- 
day evening, August a1, by the Ravinia Park manage- 
ment in the presentation of an “all Parelli” program. The 
entertainment was opened with “A Lover's Quarrel,” the 
opera which was introduced to Chicago’s opera goers last 
season at the Auditorium. Jenny Dufau, of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, was the Rosaura, a role in which 
she fits well. Donna Angelico and Don Fulgenzio, two 
smaller parts, were sung by Florence Mulford, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Mr. Kreidler respec- 
tively. The balance of the program was made tip of some 
selections from Mr. Parelli’s opera, “Hermes,” “A Dance 
of the Flowers and Aurora,” and was concluded with 
an Ombrian rhapsody. The Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra played the score of the opera as well-as the symphonic 
numbers. Mr. Parelli was well received and won the ap- 
proval of his listeners. 
zene $ 
Last Monday evening, August 18 Agnes Bailey, so- 
prano, and Herbert M. Bailey, baritone, assisted by Wil- 
liam Lester, accompanist, gave a program of songs and 
duets in the MacBurney Studio, Fine Arts Building. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bailey opened the program with a group of 
duets by Mendelssohn, Lassen, Meyer-Helmund and Cam- 
pana, The second group, which was made up of selections 
from the pen of Manney, Schubert, Chaminade, Cadman 
and Willeby, was rendered by Miss Bailey, who gave a 
good account of herself. Mr. Bailey was heard in songs 
by Bennett, La Forge, Homer and Clough-Leighter. The 
last group, which consisted of numbers by Goetze, Abt 
and Hildach, was well rendered by Mr. and Mrs. Bailey. 
Both artists showed the result of good training and re- 
flected credit on their mentor, William Lester, as usual, 
te worthy accompaniments. 
nee 
Eleanor Smith; of the public school music department 
of the Bush Temple Conservatory, is spending the sum- 
mer abroad, but will return for the opening of the fall 
term, 
zee 
One of the promising candidates of the soprano forces 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, Amy Evans, hails 
from Wales. She won the first prize at the national 
Eisteddfod at Cardiff at the age of fourteen. She was a 
member of the Royal Opera at Covent Garden in 1910 
and last season was with the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, where she created a good impression and a variety 
of roles, Rene Devates. 





Madame Soder-Hueck’s Artist Pupil Sings. 

Martha Kranich, dramatic soprano and artist pupil of 
Madame Soder-Hueck, has sung at several concerts in the 
Auditorium at Ocean Grove, N. J., this summer with 
much success, and at the beginning of the summer season 
at an orchestral concert in Atlantic City. She is also the 
soloist at the Deal Beach (N. J.) Casino Sunday concerts 
which have become so popular during this summer. 





George Hamlin's Engagements. 

Shortly after the close of his trip to the Pacific Coast, 
George Hamlin, the tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, will come East to fill engagements with the 
B Sharp Musical Club of Utica, N. Y. Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17, and the Haarlem Philharmonic Society of New 
York City, Thursday, February ro. 
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Arnold Volpe Closing Park Concerts. 


This is the last week of the concerts in Central Park 
which have become so popular in New York. After so 
successful a season, Arnold Volpe and his orchestra are 
to be congratulated. Their work has not only proved 
interesting to the large crowds that have gathered to 
listen, but it has been equally educational to them. 

For this, the final week, the following special programs 
have been arranged by Mr. Volpe and they are especially 
interesting : 

SUNDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 24. 


Star Spangled Banner. 


March, Rakoczy ........ pebbiantn bas eeeckin cecdees hones eusm Serlioz 
ee IIE yin in cco cduntcncdeupenccacacanas Wagner 
Selection, Il Trovatore ........ . ++. Verdi 
i ee ae rr ~...Gounod 
Second Rhapsody ....... iwaedwsauguue Liszt 
Capriccio Espagnol ...... debe suave es . Rimsky- Korsakoff 
Duet for two trumpets, Short and Sweet. . Short 


Messrs. Benamjin and Philip Kiatzkin 


Ballet music, FPeramors.............. Rubinstein 
Waltz, Souteern Roses ........ Strauss 
Polonaise, Suite No. 3...... .. Techaikowsky 


America, 
TUESDAY EVENING, AUGUST 26. 
Amegican Nicur. 
Star Spangled Banner 
Tone poem, Hamlet cube MacDowell 
Theme and variations, Suite, op. 36... 


. Foote 
Overture, Cornell Farwell 
The Rosary ‘ Nevin 
Southern Fantasy - Humiston 
en ere re eee ; ; .-J. Edwards 
Violin solo, Mazurka di Bravoure . Musin 

F. Landau. 

Robin Hood ...... wheoni DeKoven 
Valse lente, Sylvan Suite ..» Pratt 
Mile. Modiste ..... Herbert 


America 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, AUGUST a7. 
Sympnony Nicurt 
Star Spangled Banner 
Symphony No. 6, Tschaikowsky 
Overture, Mignon 
Viohn solo, Romance 


Pathetique. ... 

esses s Thomas 
; pasting s thekhsnccsabuge aus Svendsen 
F. Landau. 


i: RE Ng sib nko kc 0d eenowd dbbne ives Weeks HOsSRRRe Strauss 
Salut d'Amour .........++: sudo pdpesssaeusens Terre 
Second Polonaise ........ sas sinlitaae te ‘ ie os) cee 


America. 
THURSDAY EVENING, AUGUST 28. 
Historica. Nicut 
Star Spangled Ranner 

e+ ees Bach 
.-Haydn 
oe . Mozart 
3 . Beethoven 
...«Schubert 
-e ee» Weber 
. Schumann 


Choral and Fugue pankes 

Andante, Surprise Symphony 

Overture, Magic Flute 

Finale, Symphony No. 5 

Unfinished Symphony (first movement) 

Overture, Euryanthe 

Finale, Symphony No. 4... : 

Violin solo, Finale, Concerto, E minor 
Mischel Gusikoff 

Frst Rhapsody ....... saenewed on Liszt 


Mendelssohn 


Ride of the Valkyries .... ; . Wagner 
America 
FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 29 
Wacrer Nicur, 
Star Spangled Banner 
Overture, Rienzi ...... “ . Wagner 
PURE: SE Te i SII, 0 os vn bos ovbeWnn cde tenes iawes Wagne 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey . Wagner 
Ein Albumbiatt ‘ ; 2 ape . Wagner 
(Transcription by Le Massena.) 
Prelude and Licbestod, Tristan und Isolde................. Wagner 
Overture, Romeo and Juliet . . Tschaikowsky 
Violin solo, Legende Snecnuh seueees died cbee Wieniawski 
F. Landau. 
Ei TO dW ess Vekedcbndk cesdveceds se, eeeneeséeiceseubeebedd Puccini 
Serenade ...... ‘ . .. Moszkowski 
Voices of Spring .... Strauss 
America 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, AUGUST 350. 
Star Spangled Banner. 
I, TNO Ae I So 6 so Ska eeN ea tinecdube svéen Udbaceeened Gounod 
Overture, I] Guarany cckepavenes Gomez 
NN, SENN RS ik vic hw a bavosccccnervendentbauesdes Leoncavallo 
Kammenoi Ostrow ..-- Rubinstein 
ee OD ii wiin's Shediene co ed dny ob Ws eck pedeedaes Waldieufel 
Ce CN kai en dkdchavebhosdbecdcenschedsnscates Offenbach 
Violin solo, Paroles du Coeur bus 5a 5 00.4 deus se wetanaie Massart 
F. Landau 
Selection, Rigoletto ... «seees Verdi 
Serenade des Mandolines Desormes 
Scenes Napolitaines . Massenet 
America 
SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 40 
Orera Nicitr. 
Star Spangled Banner 
March, Tannhauser ..... Wagner 
Lohengrin ......... ince és ‘ .. Wagner 
ere (apeveawe ot ence ; , Verdi 
PUGS. dktiedtececok ts Gouned 


. Ponchielly 
Prelude, Hansel and Gretel. . , ‘ Humperdinck 
Oboe solo, Fantaisie, Un Ballo in Maschera ‘ oweee VOCs 








CENTURY LYCEUM AND CONCERT HALL IN THE 





CENTURY OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK, FORMERLY 


KNOWN AS THE CHILDREN’S THEATER 





Cavalleria Kusticana Mascagn 

Carmen Bize 

March, The Prophet Meyerbee 
America 


Griswold, Yo Ho! 
Aétompanying is a characteristic photograph of Putnam 
Grswold, Lola Artot de Padilla and Mrs. Griswold, sent 








from the Bavaren highlands, where the tr’o are rust cat- 
ing. They are dressed in the Tyrolean costume and make 
an interesting group, though they never could be mistaken 
for peasants 





Christine Miller Re-engaged. 


Christine Miller, the ever popular contralto, has been re- 
engaged as soloist by the Syracuse Arts Club for one of 
its concerts during the coming season. The exact date 
will be announced later 


Elizabeth K. Patterson's Recital Talks. 
Recent articles on “Method,” “Be! Canto” and “The Speak 
izabeth Kelso Patterson 
written for and published by the Musicat Courter, have 


ing Voices of Americans,” by |! 


attracted so much attention that Miss Patterson has been 
asked to give some recital talks this season, She has pre 
pared programs giving examples of the Italian songs of the 


sixteenth century and of today, songs by Gretry in the old 


French style and some French songs of today, German 
songs, old English songs and also songs by American com 
posers, A short talk will be given describing each song 
May Colgan, Violinist 

May Colgan, a young violinist of Springfeld, Ill, has 
just returned from Europe. Miss Colgan is an unusually 
gifted young woman and her career will be watched with 
much interest by those who know her. During the past 
two seasons Miss Colgan studied under the famous artist, 
Theodore Spiering, in Berlin, and she returns to this coun- 
try in order to make a few concert appearances 

Miss Colgan, in addition to her gifts as a violinist, pos 
sesses a charming personality 


Florence Austin to Play at Long Beach. 
Florence Austin, the 
Mendelssohn concerto, by request, at a concert to be given 
at the Hotel Nassau, Long Beach, L. 1, with the Lif 
Symphony Orchestra, on Thursday evening, August 28 


American violinist, will play the 


| OBITUARY | 


Lena Brachvogel Hubbard. 


Lena Brachvogel Hubbard, wife of Lewis M. Hubbard 
director of the Lachmund Conservatory of Music, 122 
West Eighty-fifth street, New York, died August 10. She 
had not been well for some months 4 woman of 








mopolitan education and experience, singer of pronounced 
giits, she had filled important positions both in Germany 
and America. As teacher of voice she had pupils at the 
Lachmund Conservatory who were devoted to her because 
she knew her profession, and was a lovable personality 
The Sunday afternoon teas of the Hubbards were enjoy 
able affairs, frequented by musical and literary folk of 
prominence. She taught in Southern institutions for some 
years before coming to New York, a year ago, where, with 
her hushand, she was very successful. Sincere condolences 
are extended to Mr. Hubbard by a large circle of admirers 


of his deceased wife. 








——_—_____—— 
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s2 Rue de !l’Ermitage, 
Brussels, August 12, 1913 


number Selgium pis 
summer find many occasions to satisfy their musical 


of strangers who visit 


if they possess any. The daily orchestra concerts of 


| at Ostend, at the Ghent Exposition and at the 
1uxhall in Brussels present many artists of fame, and 
concerts often include unknown 


as well as the standard sym 


rogram if these 
n itions of much value 
estral works 

| an Ad 
wn to Ostend by the many attractions of- 
seaside resort, it is an especially 


artistic 


that celebrated 





] Alma Moodie, 


ALMA MOODIE. 


smopolitan audience of musicians and music lovers that 


he daily afternoon and evening concerts at the 


on Rinskopf is the conductor of the exce!lent 





ra, numbering from eighty to a hundred mus cians, 
n the programs figure such first class artists as 
Edith Held, from 

Hamburg Opera; the Italian singers, Borghese, Ame- 
Ester Toninello, Pader- 


Arbeau, of Paris, pianist; 


Galli-Curci, Rosita Cesaritti, 
Georges Enesco, etc 
mn RR 
past nine years at Ostend one day each season 
been consecrated to a festival of Belgian music. On 
+t, M. Rinskopf gave up his baton in faver of Messrs. 
1 Du Bois, director of the Royal Conservatory, Brus 
Emile Wambach, Antwerp Conserva- 


ert Dupuis and 


director of the 
Martin Lunssens, dierctors of tte 
of music at Verviers and Courtrai, each of whom 
M. Rinskoof 
“La Captive,” by 


‘ { 
eda one otf nis 


wn compositions, while 
three fragments of a ballet 
! Gilson. These works, which were heard for the first 
nt the best talent of the day anonz 


at Uistend, represe 


an composers. This festival program included an 
m Goethe's poem), “Herrmann et Dorothée,” 
\lbert Dupuis, which recently took the first prize at 


urs of the Society of the New Concerts 
Bois directed the third act of his lyric 
‘Edenie,”” considered one of the most beautiful 


} ; 


rroduced in Belgium. The soloists for “Ede 
vere taken from the Flemish Opera at Antwerp. M 
ich presented a suite from the lyric drama, “Melu 
favorable impression, 


which created an especially 


4 composition for mezzo soprano and orchestra, 
Kerstnacht,” sung by Leonie Cuypers, from the 
“Phédre,” by 
notable for its full and broad sonorit 


era at Antwerp An overture, 





RnRne 
Moodie, tl vung Australian violinist, played the 
erto and the Wieniawski “Faust” fan 
wit rchestra accompaniment at_the evening con 
it the Kursaal, Ostend, July 20, and I had the pleas- 
nessit unusual success, Boy prodigies have 
Are is violinists but it is an unique fact that 
ly fourteen years ranks with the. great 


young violin artists in spite of her age or her sex. A 
rare finish of style, warm temperament, and a tone with 
the exquisite freshness of youth in it were combined 
with absolute sureness of rhythm and technic in the Men- 
delssohn. Her brilliant execution and verve in the fan- 
tasie dazzled the audience and she was recalled again and 
again and forced to respond to three encores. Her con- 
ception, her musical phrasing, and her rhythm all are re- 
markable. Everything was warm and clean. In the har- 
monic passages of the “Faust” fantasie and the “Zephyr,” 
by Hubay, played for an encore, she achieved the most 
beautiful harmonics I ever heard. 

nme 

Théo. Ysaye, the Brussels pianist-composer and a 
brother of Eugen Ysaye, has been named a “Chevalier de 
la Légion d’Honneur” by the French Government, and 
the musical world of Brussels is pleased at the distinction 
which has been conferred on the eminent pianist. 

nares 

Two Americans who leave for America this month after 
two years’ stay and study in Brussels, are Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Katz. Mr. Katz, who was a first violinist with 
the Cincinnati Orchestra and under Emil Paur in Pitts- 
burgh, made an excellent impression among the many 
violin students in the celebrated Brussels violin school. 
Here he was a member of the Ysaye Orchestra and dur- 
ing the summer season of the famous Kursaal Orchestra 
at Ostend. His wife, Julia Gibansky Katz, was a former 
pupil and assistant of Téresa Carrefio. Mr. and Mrs. 
Katz are planning to give violin and piano sonata evenings 
on their return to the United States. 

ee) 

At the Royal Theatre de la Monnaie preparations are 
being made for the coming opera season, which promises 
to be one of unusual interest and brilliancy. “Julien,” the 
latest opera of M. Charpentier, and a Richard Strauss fes- 
tival are two of the important announcements. To keep 
in line with the many opera houses of Germany, the Mon- 
naie also is preparing a presentation of “Parsifal” for next 
winter 

nRre 

During the month of August the Sechiari Orchestra of 
Paris is being heard daily at the exposition at Ghent. An 
unusual demonstration is reported to have taken place 
August 6 ata soirée given by M. Marraud, commissary-gen- 
eral of the French Government. The evening was devoted 
to orchestral: works by Saint-Saéns and the venerable 
French musician of seventy years came to Ghent to take 
part in the festival. Pierre Sechiari opened the program, 
conducting the “Ouverture des Barbares,” which was bril- 
liantly rendered by his excellent orchestra. A veritable 
ovation greeted Saint-Saéns’ appearance on the stage and 
the enthusiasm became almost delirious when the audience 
attempted to show its admiration after he had played his 
own piano concerto, No. 5, with orchestra. Following this 
number Saint-Saéns himself directed his symphony, No. 2, 
and received indescribable applause and innumerable re- 
calls at the close of this memorable concert. The appear- 
ance of the Queen, who honored the occasion by her pres- 
ence, was another cause for the extraordinary enthusiasm 
which reigned during the evening 

RRR, 

Just as T close this letter | hear of the tremendous suc- 
cess which the little violinist, Alma Moodie, obtained 
Scheveningen, where she has just played the Beethoven 
concerto in one of the symphony concerts given by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris. Luetta ANDERSON. 


Hymns of Today. 
{From the Philadelphia Ledger.] 

In his article on the subject of Hymns, prepared for 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, W. S. Rock- 
stro writes: 

It is difficult to describe the emptiness and vulgarity of much that 
has been produced in England and America for revival services, 
and even for use in regular Sunday worship 

In this opinion, apparently, the organists attending the 
national convention at Asbury Park concur. But it is easy 
to go too far in terms of general denunciation. Some of 
the hymns whose diction is crude and whose musical 
setting is purloined from dancing rhythms, have enforced 
a spiritual appeal to simple, uniettered folk, as hymns 
couched in more elegent language and set to classical 
harmonies have failed to do. Every skilful orater adapts 
his method and his vocabulary to the kind of audience he 
is addressing. If he is talking to persons of culture he 
does not hesitate to employ language which he would in- 
stantly discard if he were haranguing the bleachers at a 


ball game, or a noontide gathering of laborers. Some of 
the effective songs of the Salvation Army are to classical 
hymnody what slang is to the respectable and legitimate 
vocabulary of careful prosodists. It is held that the end 
justifies the means; that grandiloquence would be wasted 
on deaf ears; that the soul must be reached though the 
purist and the rhetorician shudder at the banality of the 
phrases that are lifted with re-echoing fervor in a chorus 
whose quality is as plainly secular as any barroom ditty. 

Some of the hymns least admirable as actual literature 
have endeared themselves to many who care nothing for 
the censure of sophisticated critics. They love the old 
hymns because they learned them in early days of unques- 
tioning faith, and they were sung by those once near them 
and still dear. To apply the strict canons of meticulous 
literary criticism would be ridiculous. Their value must 
be gauged by their widespread acceptance and permanent 
retention in popular affection. 

There is constant improvement in the hymn books as the 
level of education steadily rises. The newest hymnals of 
the chief denominations abound. in melodies of dignity and 
merit sustaining a burden of phraseology of appropriate 
and inspiring signiticance. The editorial task of inclusion 
and rejection is made more difficult by the fact that other 
considerations besides literary merit must be weighed. The 
most successful editors have been those who, while elim- 
inating the obvious claptrap and the meretricious, opera 
aping rubbish, have striven to cvercome evil with good 
by offering in place of the “trash” songs that the congre- 
gation can sing as well as the choir, songs that possess 
enduring elements of simplicity and beauty and sincerity. 





Myrtle Elvyn’s Latest Photo. 
Reproduced herewith is the most recent photograph of 
the charming and brilliant American pianist, Myrtle Elvyn, 





Copyrighted by Root, Chicago. 
MYRTLE ELVYN. 


whose season is being heavily booked by the Concert Di- 
rection M, .H, Hanson, of New York. 





Eleanor McLellan Anticipates Busy Season. 

The well known New York teacher of voice, Eleanor 
McLellan, whose name has been mentioned so frequently 
of late because of the engagement of her pupil, Max Sal- 
zinger, as leading baritone of the Montreal Opera, will 
return to her studio in New York on September 20, to 
resume her teaching. 

Miss McLellan has had a busy summer and from the 
present outlook she anticipates a strenuous season. 





Sasha Heifetz Expected Here. 

Sasha Heifetz, the wonderful boy violinist, who has 
created a sensation by his playing in Berlin, and who is 
said to be a colossal violinist despite his youth, will prob- 
ably be heard in this country during the early part of 
this season. 

















ALICE 


PARIS: Grand 


VE 





Opera, Opera- "There is gold of the the purest in Mile. Verlet’s voice.”"—Deily Express 
Comique, Gaité “Mile. Vertet has been christened “The French Tetrassial.’ "— Mirror. 
Lyrique. In America Season 1913-14 Address, care of Musical Courier Her appearance may be considered in every way « triumph.”—The Tatler. 


“THE NEW QUEEN OF SONG" 








LET 


“The art of Mile. Veriet is well-nigh perfect.”——-Daily 
“A voice of singular 
“Her singing suggested that she almost stands alone.” '—Morning Advertiser. 


Express. 
production is perfect."—Morning Post. 
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Two Great Musical Stars. 


Two interesting photographs are reproduced on this 
page, one showing the renowned coloratura singer, Mad- 





MADAME MELBA’S DRAWING ROOM 
ame Melba, and Jan Kubelik, the distinguished violinist, 


Am- 
‘rica; the other being a view of Madame Melba’s beautiful 


who are to appear jointly in concert this season in 


draw:ng room in her London home, 


Northwestern Singers Active. 


{from the Portland Oregonian. } 
The Pacific Coast Norwegian Singers 
hold its ninth saengerfest in Spokane, Wash., August 30, 
31 and September 1. Two concerts will be on the pro- 
gram, in which the different singing societies, an orches- 
tra and soloists will take part. The grand chorus will con- 
sist of about 3,000 voices and will be under the direction 

of Professor Sperati, of Decorah, la 

Norwegian singing societies from these cities and towns 
are members of the Pacific ( Association. From 
Washington, Everett, Seattle, 
Stanwood, Norman, Spokane and 
gon, Portland and Astoria; from California, 
cisco and Eureka; from Idaho, Potlatch; 
Columbia, Vancouver; Montana, 
Falls, Kalispell and Anaconda. The 
will give reduced rates of one and one-third fare 
singing so 
cieties, and perhaps other Norwegian societies, of Spo- 
kane will parade August 30. September 1 the singers’ as- 
sociation and others will have a picnic at one of the lakes 
or parks and a banquet in the evening 

Two large Norwegian associations of 
have been formed in this country, one east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the other on the Pacific slope. The one in the 
East has flourished for nearly twenty-five years. They 
always have successful and well attended saengerfests, in 
which about 1,000 voices join in the male chorus. The 
different saengerfests of the Pacific Coast Singers’ Asso- 
ciation have been given at the following times and: places: 
1903, Everett; 1904, Seattle; Portland, during the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition; 1906 
Ore.; 1909, Seattle A. Y. P 191% Eureka, 
Cal.; 1912, Everett. Wherever the saengerfests have been 
held they have met with favor and aroused enthusiasm, 
for the 


Association will 


ast 
Silvana, 
Ore- 
Fran- 
British 
Great 


Tacoma, 
from 
an 


sallard, 
Aberdeen; 


from 
from Somers, 
railroad companies 
for 


round-trip ticket on the certificate plan. The 


male choruses 


1905, 
Tacoma 
Exposition ; 


having been successful musically and socially 
members and their friends 

Professor Sperati, the director in chief, is now making 
a trip through the West visiting all the singing societies 
He has 


been Te, Montana, and recently visited Spokane. 


The Severns’ Busy Fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Severn, of 131 West 56th street, 
New York, will have 
their work this fall, with several promising pupils ready 
for public appearand# The season will be an exceptionally 
busy for this talented their regular 
monthly musicales promise to be 


a large class in all departments of 


one -ouple, and 


even more artistic and 
enjoyable than heretofore, owing to the large number of 
advanced pupils now studying with them. 

_ Van Yorx Expects a Big Class. 

Theodore Van Yorx, the New York vocal instructor 
who has been teaching all summer in his studio, 21 West 
38th street, will have little time for vacation before his 
fall season begins. He will be kept extremely busy this 
winter, judging from the numerous applications being re- 
ceived even at this early date. 


Carmen Mélis and Armand Crabbe, of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company, appeared together in con- 


cert at the Kursaal in Ostende. 





IN HER LONDON HOME 


1907, Astoria, 


SUMMER NOTES. 
Asai, Japanese tenor, is giving concerts at 
The Brattle 


Tomijiro 
New Eng-and summer resorts with success 


boro (Vt.) Reformer of August 12 high 
ly praises him and his singing 
2 Rre 

Bianca Holley, the soprano, substituted 
for ‘the regular soprano at Washington 
Heights M. E. Church, New York City, 
August 10. Her singing of “The Lord is 
My Light,” “O Divine Redeemer,” and 


“Peace of God” was enjoyed by the con 
gregation 


Rn RR 
The 
. 


view 


Kriens 
August 5, 
in a local 


concert at Ticonderoga, N 
column 


Kriens 


receives a long re 


paper. own com 


positions, four in number, made a special 


hit, 
RRR 


Bodewalt Lampe, Jr., pianist, studying 
in Berlin, Germany, has been at Hernigs- 
dorf, Ostsee, with young Mr. Emerick. He 
is making fine satisfactory td Director 


progress. quite 


Hollaender 


A Cincinnati Orchestra Triumph. 

In a long list of triumphs scored by the Cincinnati Sym 
phony Orchestra the recent success achieved at Willow 
Grove Park, Philadelphia, by the summer organization of 
Almost 


sational in character the Eastern triumph culminated in 


the orchestra, will have an important p‘ace sen 


a demonstration really unique 


A crowd estimated at over 60,000 had gathered before 
the music pavilion for the final concert, and as each mem 


ber of the Cincinnati organization entered the enclosure 
the waiting audience greeted him with enthusiastic ap 
plause. The music lovers of Philadelphia show an appr: 


ciative discrimination that is most gratifying to the per 
Their quick approval of the Cincinnati Orches 


tormers. 


NELLIE MELBA AND JAN 
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TOQJOWSKI 


The Eminent Polish 
Pianist and Composer 


Will return from abroad early 
in the fall to resume his 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
for the Third Season at 


The von Ende School of Music 


44 WEST 85th STREET 
New Building Dormitory 


For free catalog address HERWEGH von ENDE, Director 
Box 27. 44 West 85th St.. New Yor 
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tra’s work was a potent inspiration and the men responded 








Chaperonage 





























with faultless performances 


Wassili Leps, the Philadelphia conductor who was en 
gaged to lead the summer organization, was the recipient 
of congratulations from many Philadelphians who re- 
garded as extremely fortunate his ability to bring such a 


Many local 
enthusiasts went out of their way personally to congratu 


splendid band of musicians to Willow Grove 


late members of the orchestra. From the material stand 


point the orchestra proved as strong a magnet as any of 


the famous organizations which have appeared in the past. 


The orchestra returned to Cincinnati on Monday of last 


week and resumed the popular concerts at the Orpheum 


Roof Garden which were interrupted by the Willow Grove 
engagement The local season ended on August 25. and 
the organization departed on the 26th for Pittsburgh, 
where they will open the Western Pennsylvania Exposi 
tion, playing an engagement of ten days 
Ethel Leginska Motors to Maine. 

Ethel Leginska, the pianist, and Ruth St. Denis, the 
dancer, motored to Maine a fortnight ago. They appear 
there in collaboration 


KUBELIK. 
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Ovide Musin, Violin Virtuoso. 


tinguished artist (violinist, savant and pro- 
ime to reside in New York City, he has been 


Albert, King of Belgium, with pro- 

rank of Chevalier of the Order of Leo- 
Officer, which ts coveted as the highest in 
h political influence cannot procure. 


cived a number of decorations from 


ch he greatly prizes 


W roposed for promotion in the Order 
the Minister of Fine Arts at Brussels, not 

the Government's appreciation of his 
ind services throughout the world as a 


Nandrin, there again was a church next door, so it seemed 
as if religious music must have been influential in the 
development of this artist, for when Musin was old 
enough, he was made altar boy at the church and on many 
a cold winter’s morning he served at five o'clock mass. 
The number of letters and spaces in each name 
(O-V-I-D-E M-U-S-I-N) are the same as the staff in 
music—five signs and four spaces. Counting the vowels 
and consonants in both names, curiously enough, again 
there is the same division of five signs and four spaces. 
Furthermore, his last name, all but the last letter, almost 
spells Music, so it may easily be fancied that the muse of 
music had a mystical influence in the matter, both as to 
the symmetry which exists in Musin’s musical traits as 


and at another period, between eight and eleven every 
morning, he played regularly the forty studies of Kreutzer 
—mostly from memory—and always before beginning 
regular daily work on pieces for concert. It will be seen 
from this that no matter with what degree of talent or 
genius one might be endowed, in order to make good one 
cannot dispense with hard study, diligent work, concen- 
tration of mind and time. 

That Musin arose to the pinnacle of his professicn is 
proven by the fact that, on his first appearance in Paris, 
London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and other large cities of 
Europe and Great Britain, he was immediately proclaimed 
a great virtuoso. On arriving ‘n Paris he was asked to 
replace Wieniawski on a concert tour. Wieniawski, being 

ill, the impresario, Giacomelli, was in 








nm years a Pep 
lin department of the 
nservat of Liege, the 
rtuoso professor having 
eated for him by 
| L ain hich position 
' rde t establish 
n playing in 
lt n 1908 
\ pr »phet 5s not 
" n his own coun 
d in the case 
east The a 
ire sl s the place 
i rn he room on 
f r, to the right, in the 
t to the church, was 
the muse alighted for a mo 
t the gift of must 
rn child at Nandrin, 
about three hours 
t! beautiful his 
r the country of 
! ontributed so many artists and 
e world’s galaxy since the fourteenth century. 
4 grain and wine merchant, built and 
His mother’s name was de Mille and 
n the Chateau de Sothrez, not far dis 
i private chapel to which the vicar 
i y mass every Sunday. When Mr 
Musin were married and came to the house in 
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PLACE DU BATHY, 


Birthplace of Ovide Musin at Nandrin. 


well as in his name. Although the house was large, the 
family was also quite large, there being several brothers 
and a sister older than Ovide, and a number of servants. 
So, when the child felt inclined to play on his violin, he 
would crawl under the table in the living room, to avoid 
being disturbed, and there, hidden from sight, would make 
music all his own. 

One day in summer, a professor of the Royal Con- 
servatory chanced to be walking through-the village, and 
hearing the violin, stopped to listen. He became so in- 
terested, that he called at the house to inquire who was 
playing. Mrs. Musin explained, saying, “That is my little 
Ovide.” The professor was astounded to find only a 
child, but exclaimed, “Madame, you have a genius in that 
boy. He must by all means come to the conservatory 
when he is old enough.” In due time the little Ovide was 
presented for entrance examination, and played a piece of 
his own composition. From that moment he became a 
protegé of the Government, enjoying all the advantages 
of the best musical instruction, which is given free of cost 
to the students of its Royal conservatories of music. He 
was placed in the class of Heinberg, and later was with 
Henri Léonard, who held the position which later Musin 
accepted after a career of over twenty years as a virtuoso. 

The studies required of Musin embraced the science of 
music, harmony, composition, etc., a thorough knowledge 
of the classical repertory in chamber music besides the 
sonatas and concertos of the great master violinists and 
composers together with the best of the works of modern 
masters in all of which he carried off the highest honors 
at the public examinations in the space of six years. As 
an example of his way of working; it was his custom at 
one period to play through every morning for many suc- 
ceeding months the six sonatas of Bach for violin alone, 
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PETE despair of finding anyone to take his 
oes place until Léonard said to him, “Take 
ark Musin.” Thus his career began and 
: 1} in all his travels throughout the 
world, including Europe, the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Australia, 
New Zealand, Japan, China and India, 
he met the same unanimous unfailing 
success, and why? Not merely on 
account of his superior natural gifts, 
but on account of the solidity of the 
foundation of his musical training 
and knowledge which developed his 
powers of control, execution, musical 
comprehension and expression which 
enabled him to make his renditions 
masterpieces in the art of violin play- 
ing. 

Musin’s studios, at 51 West Seven- 
ty-sixth street, New York, have just 
been enlarged to accommodate his nu- 
merous pupils and the public which 
will be invited to hear the programs to be given during the 
coming winter season. 








Clarence Eddy Rushes Across Continent. 

From Seattle to New York in three days and twenty- 
two hours in order to keep a dinner engagement at Os- 
sining is the feat just accomplished by the distinguished 
organ virtuoso, Clarence Eddy. Monday evening of last 
week Mr. Eddy dedicated an organ at Seattle, Wash.; the 
next morning, Tuesday at 9 o'clock, he boarded a Great 
Northern limited train and speeded eastward. At St. Paul 
only twenty minutes were allowed the great organist in 
which to change to the Burlington Route, over which he 
rushed from St. Paul to Chicago. A brief ten minute 
connection was effected in the latter city with the “Broad- 
way Limited” train over the Pennsylvania road, and Sat- 
urday forenoon found the genial organist safely landed in 
New York with ample time to catch an early afternoon 
train up to Ossining and his dinner engagement. 

Here is a list of Clarence Eddy’s accomplishments dur- 
ing the short period of three weeks: Left Chicago on Au- 
gust 4; dedicated a large organ, August 7, in Third Av- 
enue Methodist Church at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, B. C.; 
August 11, 12 and 13, dedicated, with three recitals, a large 
organ in St. John’s Episcopal Church, Victoria, B. C., 
hundreds of disappointed music lovers being turned away 
from each concert; gave two recitals in Vancouver (B. C.), 
Mt. Pleasant Methodist Church, August 14 and 15; dedi- 
cated a large four manual organ in First Baptist Church, 
Seattle, Wash., August 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eddy are visiting for a week at the home 
of their friends, Dr. and Mrs. John Greulich, at Ossining, 
N. Y., after which they will spend a few days with friends 
on Long Island. The Eddys plan to return to their home 
in Chicago the fourth week in September. 





Emil Rey! Conducts. 

Emil Reyl, director of the American Conservatory of 
Music of the City of New York, was one of the con- 
ductors at the Sangerfest held in Williamsport, Pa., dur- 
ing July, and directed both orchestra and chorus in a 
very able manner. Mr. Reyl’s Festival Hymn was sung 
with great effect. It was also sung at the Houston, Texas, 
festival in May, last time by a mass chorus of 300 singers. 
Emil Reyl was one of the judges at the Williamsport 
Sangerfest. 





Hans Kronold at Asbury Pare. 

Hans Kronold, the popular and well known cellist, and 
his family, which consists of Mrs. Kronold and two lovely 
daughters, are stopping at Asbury Park, N. J., for the 
season. Mr. Kronold’s season opens early this year, with 
a recital at Katonah Park, September 3. He has encugh 
dates booked to keep him unusually busy. 





“I suppose you went out for a drink between the acts?” 
“Worse than that. We just dropped in to watch the 
show between drinks."—New York World. 
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Alma Gluck in Switzerland. 
Pictured in the accompanying scene, center of group, 
are the well known prima donna soprano Alma Gluck and 
her niece ascending a snowy mountain in Switzerland. 











ALMA GLUCK AND HER NIECE IN COOL CLIMES 


Miss Gluck’s this 


summer between periods of study with Madame Sembrich 


This is one of forms of recreation 


Spooner Back from Europe. 


Philip Spooner, the well known ! 


American tenor, has 


returned to New York after a short trip abroad. One 
of the most interesting of Mr. Spooner’s tours on the 
other side of the Atlantic was his automobile trip of 


ten days in Switzerland 


In Paris he attended grand opera as has always been 


his custom on each visit there, but says that he found thx 





PHILIP SPOONER 


conditions the same as in the past. Opera abroad, he 


says, cannot compare favorably with opera in New York 
Mr. Spooner is in fine health and is devoting most of 
his time to the preparation of this season's tours. He has 


a bysy winter ahead of him. 


Two Freer Songs in German. 


“The music is beyond criticism, but useless for us with 


only English texts,” so wrote some German admirers of 
Eleanor Everest Freer’s songs. Accordingly, her “To a 
Painter” and “When [| Am Dead, My Dearest,” for high 
and low voice, will soon have an “inlay sheet,” the Ger- 
man translations, by Fraulein Walter and Mrs 

Ten new works, embracing four vocal quartets and 
Songs to Nature,” will be ready by October, and the manu- 
scripts of these compositions are to go to the Manuscript 
Society of New York in due course. Mrs 
perienced various hindrances beside her own frail phy 


Freer 
“Six 
Freer has ex 


sical condition, but keeps right at work, despite everything, 
in a way that evokes admiration. 
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LESLEY MARTIN, te! cant 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 


SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cores 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Staniey, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John 
uendricks, Dr cig Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, Joka 
H. Stubbs, Edward Peles. Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchett’ and many other singers vow 
before the public in opera and church work 
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OSCAR SAENGER —Teacher of Singing 


Teacher of Mme. losephine lacoby ntralt Cenried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mine Marie Rappold, soprano, Metropolitan Opera C: 
Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Lila 
Roberon, contralto, Metropolitan Onera ( Rudolf Berger, tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Heinrich Hensel, tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


Co.; Paul Althouse, tenor, Metropolitan Opera C: Austin Hughes 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera (o.; Lowis Kreidier, baritone, Metropo 

tan Opera Co.; Helen Warrum, soprano, Chicago Opera Co Agne 
Berry, soprano, Chicago Opera Co Henri Scott yaso, Chicage 
Opera Co.; Allen Hinckley. basso, Chicago Opera ( Mabel Sic 
monn, soprano, Hammerstcin Opera Co Orville Harrold, ¢ ¢ 
Hammerstein Opera Co.; Kathleen Howar i, stralte, Century 
Overa Co.: Der. Hugh Schusster, barso, Century Overa Co Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Albert Wiederhold, base 
baritone; Léon Rains, basso, Dresden Royal Opera: Mme. Sara 
Anderson, soprano, Grand Onera; Mme. Ca yn Ortman, sopran 

Grand Opera; Irvin Myers sritone, Grand Opera: losevh Baers 
stein-Kegneas, basso, Grand Opera: Marie Stoddart-Gayler r 

Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano: Laura Com! sovrar Hessie Bow 
man-Estey, contralto; Mae Jennings, mezzo-soprano ba s Ha Ie 
contralto; Joan Young, tenor; George Me arphy, ten dwin Evans 
baritone. TELEPHONE 687 LENOI. STUDIO: 6 East ist “jmett, Ew YORK 
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Boston, Mass., August 23, 1913 
Further proofs of the remarkable success achieved by 








Irma Seydel with German audiences are found in the ap 
pended press opinions 

Irma Seydel, from Boston, who had given great pleasure through 

ri r ned to be especially well disposed this 


ening. She played the D 
minor concerto by Vieux- 
temps with great technical 
bravura and soulful interpre 
tation and later gave three 
solo selections, romanza by 
Rubinstein - Wieniawski, bar 
carole by Anders and ma 
zurka by Zarzycki, with such 
extreme beauty of tone that 

aroused a storm of ap 
plause which obliged an en- 

re, the “Liebesfreud” by 
Kreisler. Miss Seydel is un 
doubtedly one of the most 
promising of the young vio 
linists of the present time 


Rheinischer Merker, July 23, 


Her appearance here a 
short time ago had been such 
a genuine and rousing suc 


cess that the management 








rightly saw in it the wishes 
of the public to hear this 


RMA SEYDEI 
AND HANS 
CONDUCTOR LEIPSIC PHII 
HARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


VIOLINIST 


WINDERSTEIN, 
artist a second time. Irma 


Seydel has a very highly de 
veloped technic as well as a 


pnapped at Bad Neubeim beautiful, if not very large 
tone, invariably perfect purity 

t f feeling The young artist, whose 

! ! sppearance makes such a sympathetic impressio: 


Koelnische Volkszeitung, 
Mr McAllister’s third and last North Shore musical 
k place last night at the home of Mrs. Louis Agassiz 
Shaw in. Beverly Farms, Mass The artists were Flor 
ence Hinkle, the well known concert soprano, of New 
York, and Bedrich Vaska, a cello Prague, 

Bohemia 
The summer cottagers at Nahant were vouchsafed a rare 
treat On Thursday evening last when Edward Lankow, the 
Metropolitan and Boston Opera 
Town Hall, On 


tember 13 Mr. Lankow is leaving Edgehill (where he 


virtuoso, of 


renowned basso of the 
Companies, gave a benefit concert at the 
has been since he arrived from’Germany a month ago) for 
mportant concert engagements in Montreal and Toronto 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN 


A Pianist of Note. 
something achieved. In 
Musicians 


Persons become noted through 
he either a product or an ability 
those who excelled in skill, whether in execu 


tion and interpretation or in composition. In all cases, 


ALICE ELDRIDGE 
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Address: Richard Newman, Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Prisca m4 IT Teacher of Singing 


CLARA TIPPETT 


BOSTON - MASS. 
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Boston, Mass. 


however, their names are synonymous with their work. 
Among the pianists of note is Carolyn Beebe, an American 
lady whose great talent has won for her a high place 
among followers of the piano art. 

Miss Beebe is an artist who has specialized in ensemble 
work which requires extensive experience, and an uncom- 
mon ability to fit into the composite that distinguishes the 
great ensemblist from the soloist. Miss Beebe has won a 
reputation as one of the most satisfactory players in this 
class. Whether it be a sonata with a single instrument, 
or with a quintet -with strings, she brings to the perform- 
ance a nicety and surety that fits her specially for work 
of this character. She possesses the necessary skill and 
quickness of perception to grasp immediately conditions 
and requirements, and therefore her adaptations of the 
piano part to the needs of the music and to the qualities 
of her associates, enable her to produce an effect that 
fully and completely fulfills the conditions of the term 
ensemble, wherein all parts blend to produce the effect 
of one. 

Miss Beebe has been associated with many of the lead- 
ing organizations as well as with prominent artists, and 
this season her services are in greater demand than ever. 


Frank Waller a Mountain Climber. 


Frank Waller, assistant conductor of the Boston’ Opera 
Company, who is spending the summer on Moosehead 
Lake, Maine, has shown himself to be quite a mountain 
climber. Like its neighbor, Mt. Katahdin, Mt. Kineo is ac- 
cessible by trail, but the cliff that rises almost perpen- 
dicularly from the lake has, it is said, never been climbed. 
Early one morning Burtt Packard, of Harvard, and Mr. 
Waller started out to see how far they could climb. 

















FRANK WALLER’S SUMMER HAUNTS. 


Nearly half the distance was negotiated before a seem- 
ingly impregnable place was reached, Two different at- 
tempts to proceed resulted in failure, and they decided to 
descend, The descent, however, proved more difficult 
than the ascent, so they decided to try to continue. The 
only remaining route necessitated their climbing along a 
very narrow ledge of flint, which might at any moment 
crumble and precipitate them several hundred feet. For- 
tunately no such bad luck occurred, and the two reached 
the top in safety, 

Mr. Waller has, as usual during the summer months, a 
few advanced singers who are working up new opera roles. 





Maud Powell in the White Mountains. 


Maud Powell, her husband and manager, H, Godfrey 
Turner, are spending their vacation in the White Moun- 
tains. The distinguished violinist has a long list of con- 
cert engagements; in fact she is almost solidly booked for 
the first half of this season, 


Alice Eldridge Summering at Home. 

Quietly indulging in her favorite pastime of canoeing 
along the peaceful shores of southern Massachusetts, Alice 
Eldridge has spent the summer preparing her repertory 
for this season, which promises to be a strenuous one for 
this young American pianist. 

A few days ago Miss Eldridge gave a recital at Mrs. 
Winslow’s summer residence in Dusbury, playing an etude 





ALICE ELDRIDGE CANOEING. 


and three preludes by Chopin; Brahms’ arrangement of 
Gluck’s “Gavotte”; Debussy’s “La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin”; Moszkowski's “Caprice Espagnol,” and Liszt's “Ra- 
koczy March.” The proceeds from this concert were de- 
voted to the augmenting of the building fund of the Dux- 
bury Yacht Club. Miss Eldridge is looking forward with 
especial pleasure to playing the Liszt concerto in E fay 
with part of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Wor- 
cester Festival on October 3, for which she was engaged 
at the end of her first American season. 





Malkin Music School Announcement. 


The following announcement has just been issued by 
Manfred Malkin, director of the Malkin Music School, 
New York. relative to the school’s opening on Septem- 
ber 20: 

The Malkin Music School takes great pleasure in calling to your 
attention the fact that it has added to its already brilliant faculty 
a man of foremost tank in the musical world, Joseph Pasternack, 
the famous conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Paster- 
nack has consented to accept a limited mumber of pupils at the 
school, where he will coach tor opera, oratorio and concert work. 

By accepting students at the school, an unprecedented opportuniiy 
offers itself to those interested in these branches of the vocal art, 
as they shall be enabled to pursue their work under the direction 
of a most wonderfully gifted master, and a man who is most hap- 
pily equipped by nature, training and experience to develop the best 
that is in the student. 

Mr. Pasternack has had many world famed singers under his 
baton, having conducted the orchestra, in assisting such artists as 
Amato, Scotti, Jadlowker, Destinn, Schumann-Heink and 
many others, 

For appointments with Mr. Pasternack and for other particulars, 
apsly to L. Rudie, secretary of the Malkin Music School, 26 Mt. 
Morris Park, W., New York. 


Caruso, 


Ada Soder-Hueck at Asbury Park. 


Ada Soder-Hueck, the dramatic contralto, has been 
spending the summer at Asbury Park, N. J. Last Sunday 
afternoon she sang several German arias and songs, at a 
private musicale given at the Martinique Hotel, in a very 
finished style; they were thoroughly enjoyed by a cultured 
audience. 

Madame Soder-Hueck leaves for the mountains Thurs- 
day, August 28, and will return September 15 to resume 
her teaching at her New York studio in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building. 
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Luck and Hard Luck. 


At a congenial gathering of prominent American im- 
presarios, Lazlo Schwartz, manager of Helen Ware, the 
violinist, vividly related the following experience illus- 
trating the important part played by luck or chance in the 
preliminary work incident to securing engagements for 
big concert tours: 

“After a strenuous 
Ware was recuperating in Amsterdam for a few weeks 
prior to her tour in Denmark. This gave me a little vaca- 
tion. One foreroon I strolled past the Concert Gebarvide 
(concert building) and, curious to see the ‘Little Napo- 
leon’ Mengelberg putting his orchestra through the drill 
of a rehearsal, I stepped into the hall where I proved to 
be the sole audience. The stocky little music leader of 
Holland worked like a fiend in shirt sleeves for an hour or 
Then we met. He 


tour in Austria-Hungary, Helen 


longer before he noticed my presence. 
complained of the Goddess of Fortune having turned her 
back on him, inasmuclk as Maeschert, the noted Leder 
singer who for the usual weekly concert 
was ill, which left I suggested 
that perhaps Miss Ware would help him out of the dilem 
ma. He was delighted at the proposal and requested that 
Miss Ware play one of her Hungarian numbers which 
have gained for her such prominence in European musical 


was engaged 


him without a soloist. 


circles. 

“A rehearsal was arranged for the following afternoon 
I rushed to Miss Ware in haste to give her the good news. 
Hubay’s ‘Azt Mondjak’ was chosen with orchestral accom- 
paniment. A hurried search through the music on hand 
proved that all the orchestrations were stored away in 
our trunks at the Custom Early the following 
morning I went down to the Custom House to secure the 


House. 
music, Imagine my surprise when I found all doors closed 
and with difficulty was made to understand by the watch- 
man that this being a national holiday, the place would 
not be opened at all. No explanation 
availed. The stores and 
searched but none could help me out 
way back to Herr Mengelberg and broke the disappo‘nting 
news. His welcome smile vanished. Then, as if he had 
made his peace with Fate, and shrugging his shoulders, he 
remarked, ‘Oh, well! It’s no use! Fate has the upper 
hand we've lost the game!’” 


persuasion or 
conservatories were 


Sadly I made my 


music 


Tina Lerner with Mengelberg. 

At Tina Lerner’s recent appearance as soloist with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, under Mengelberg, her fifth 
appearance with this organization in three seasons, she 
scored one of the most important successes of her career 
and won the unqualified praise of the entire press. A 
few of the notices follow 

The chief merit of the performance was due to Tina Lerner, 
who played the solo part with rare brilliance and Her read 
i bright: the tone was fresh and well 


vigor 
ing was superlatively clear 
varied, and the spirit infused into the work so charmed the audi 
ence that Miss Lerner was recalled some half dozen times at the 
close.—London Globe, June 3, 1913 

Her tone was bright and wel! varied, and she put a great deal of 
life and spirit inte her playing, which was beautifully clear, both in 
detail and rhythm. It was consequently mainly due to Miss Lerner 
that the concerto obtained a good reception, and the audience showed 
that they felt the value of her work by recalling her again and 
again at its close.—The Glasgow Herald, June 3, 1913 

It (Hayden Wood's piano is a virile work, and all its 
best qualities were most effectively 
which Tina Lerner rendered the solo part and the wealth of tone 


neerto) 


shown by the brilliancy with 


London Referee, June 8, 1913 


(Advertisement. ) 


and spirit of the orchestral playing 





Noted Artists for Warford Recital. 

Claude Warford, the tenor, recently took a month's va- 
cation from his summer session and went to Maine for a 
much needed rest. He is now again at work in his new 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House Building, New 
York, as well as at the Morristown (N. J.) branch of his 
school, where he has a large following. Besides the regu- 
lar monthly recitals, the Warford School of Music has 
engaged Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto; Kathleen 
Parlow, violinist; Alma Gluck, soprano, and Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, for a series of recitals during this season 


Edison Company Engages Marie Kaiser. 


Marie Kaiser, the soprano, has been chosen to rep- 
resent the Edison Company in some talking motion pic- 
tures that are to be sent to Germany. Miss Kaiser is ex- 
perienced in this sort of work, having sung in German 
previously for the Edison Company to its complete satis- 
faction. 

Miss Kaiser recently scored a flattering success at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., where she sang in “The Messiah.” 

Novelist in a duel wounded a music publisher. Hum— 
I suppose they'll now insist that the gun is mightier than 
the score—New York Morning Telegraph 






DRAMATIC TENOR 
IN AMERICA DECEMBER, 1913, TO APRIL, 1914 
Management : HAENSEL & JONES 
AEOLIAN NEW YORE 








Summer of 1913 in Australia 


Per Terms and Dates Addrese: 


FREDERIC SHIPMAN 


835 Flournoy St, Chicago, Ill, 





Elsa Deremeaur 


=. 1912-1913 


1428 


; Gutonia Hawper 


Broadway, New York 
“Steinway Plane’’ 





Grand Cc 
GEORGE ER AA TVET INT [eior, “e290 Grand Opera Co. 


Management: Haensel & Jones 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


Miss Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 





VAN YORX 


THEO. 
Teaches This Summer 
Studios: 21 West om Suess, .° New York 








WHITERILL 


Tenor 


BASS-BARITONE 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera 


Management: 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 








PauLo GRUPPE 


“One oi the World’s Few Great ’Cellists” 


SEASON 1913-1914 


Sole Representative: A. L. HUNTER 


Tilden Bidg., 105 West 40th St., New York 





A. CARBON E 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Acolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing trom the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


Carbone's Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teach 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





. d Fr 
for breathing exercises. Circular sent on application 


HIGHEST REFERENCES 








Cross 


BAUER 


Master Pianist 





—London Globe. 


“As a Chopin player, 
first.”"—-Morning Post 


—Daily Telegraph, 


“There is no finer Schumann player alive.” 
Bauer comes easily 


“In the front rank of pianists of the day.” 


“I know of no living pianist who could have 
equalled Bauer's playing of the Paganinj varia 
tions.”"-~—Musical Standard. 

“Nothing finer than Bauer's performance of 
the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue has ever 
been done in St. James’, or any other hall.” 
—Saturday Review. 


READ WHAT THE FOREMOST LONDON CRITICS HAVE 
TO SAY OF THE MANY SIDED ART OF 














Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 


Hall, New York 

















RE-OPENING 


GUILMANT 





ORGAN 





SCHOOL 





44 WEST 12th ST., 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7th 


Dr. William C. Carl will return 
from Europe and can be con- 
sulted after Sept. 24. 


Send for new Catalogue 


ee 














MUSICAL COURIER [August 27, 1913. 

































































Spalding Sails. been broken. Musicians like Von Biilow, who have taken Margaret Harrison on Vacation. 
music all apart and then put it together again, never play : a a - 
4 : 3 ; Sg ae Margaret Harrison, soprano of New York, has inter- 
quite right. The thing should never have lain in p‘eces , é ‘ ; 
} ; : z ; mingled work with pleasure this, summer. When she is not 
in their mind.—Boston Transcript. : : Feat s - 
busy with her art she is busy with improving her physical 


ert Spalding, the distinguished American violinist 
has been taking a few weeks’ vacation at Monmouth 








fo PRN wan 





i nye 2 ee ae) 

Mother and Sister Visit Fabbrini. oe 
Giuseppe Fabbrini, one of the best known pianists in «ae 
Minneapolis, and head of the piano department at the Min- a 
neapolis Conservatory of Music, has remained in tlis : 
country this summer for the first time since coming to 
America and has been visited by his mother and sister, who 




















| co 
| 542 
‘ MARGARET HARRISON AND FRIENDS. — 
ALBERT SPALDING Aas : : ? : 
condition, and enjoys being in the open air. The accom- 
J.), the beautiful country home of A. J. Spald panying photograph shows her with a party of friends 
ither, sailed for Europe Tuesday, August 26, on stopping for a view of the beautiful Connecticut hills, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, to begin his foreign concert tour while on an auto trip. | 
h opens September 4, in Scandinavia, and will extend Photo by Golling Hesse, Minneapolis, Minn. H 
ons European countries SIGNOR FABBRINI, HIS MOTHER ANI) SISTER. pat Bia orp teen ae | 
Ir. Spalding has established an enviable reputation journeyed to Minneapolis to enjoy an outing with him at Grand Rapids Attractions. 
I irmer tours and at the end of next Lake Minnetonke. 3 Grand Rapids, Mich, August 23, 1913. é 
ing artist will leave Europe to begin his first Mr. Fabbrini will appear next year aga'n as soloist with Like an oasis in the desert comes the announcement of 
h America, which will be inaugurated in June leading organizations and will head the piano department the following attractions to be held in Power's Opera ta 
1» and which is already guaranteed of the Minneapolis School House, under the auspices of the “Mary Free Bed Guild” 
\Ibert Spalding will not be heard in North America re October 24. “Il Maestro di Cappella,” with Pini-Corsi; I 
the autumn of 1914 Louise Cox (soprano) and Atillio di Crescengo (tenor) ; 
The Flonzaley Quartet. December 11—Frances Alda, Frank La Forge (pianist ‘ 
Moods in Art. Herewith is presented a recent picture of the Flonzaley 4nd accompanist) and Gutia Casini (cellist); January 12— 4 
remember that composition is a habit ; Jean Gerardy (cellist), Alice Nielsen (soprano), and Rosa 
a habit, In the act and process of it, so many Olitzka (Russian contralto); January 28—The Koneisel 
rdinary powers come into play that it can never be Quartet and Yolanda Méré (Hungarian pianist); March 


18, 1o14—John McCormick, tenor, and Melville Clark 
(Irish harpist). 


ept unconsciously, and through the vital 
The flow of life must never be stopped. When a 


r 
enti 
“The Mary Free Bed Guild” comprises a group of young 


} working there is a unity revolving in 
ad which contains the solution and will 


nsistent with every law of art and full . : ; 
women who are endeavoring to provide free bed service 


in the U. B. A. Hospital for suffering ones, who could 
not otherwise obtain the care and treatment needed. 


we COT, 


ew | reside if you will but respect it, and take 
must be led to see the classic analysis come 
nd his own phenomena—merge and swim in 


vis This will make him dissatisfied with his 





unl that work has the classic quality, unless 
force is accounted for in the outcome, and 


Hulsmann Sisters Grow. 





» to 100. But such a result must be H ol Z EN ; Let 
. natural process, or it will never be quite _ Helen and Constance Hulsmann, the pianists, have had a 
retegp vi THE FLONZALEY QUARTET, fine summer at Pelham, growing both physically and in- f age 
erence of a mood into a work of art always Qwyartet, which again will charm American audiences this —: 1 onan a ——. —ae g = 
element of miracle It contains something ied ae gem < re ; : ’ ; . orf a Helen’s vocal development, ‘ beginning this AULT for i % : 
season by exquisite chamber music performances. this child has a very promising singing voice. Both chil- wes 


’ The artist has had supernatural aid; ‘ “ “ - ; 
i -_——_——_- ---—— dren will be heard in prominent public and private con- 








has been done for him. There has been one cats id denies 
: . P : certs ; 
the unconscious; and then plain sail- Klibanskys in Harz Mountains. 
The mood was ai unity, and the  preduct Sergei Klibansky and wife when last heard from were — 


Between the two the thunderbolt fell resting in Schierke, Harz Mountains, Germany, expecting TO ET 


light works of art—even of epigrams to remain there several weeks. He plans to reopen his = : GERI 

le—an incomprehensible communication studio, 212 West soth street, New York, early in Sep- STUDIO TO LET—Best location; beautifully furnished. & 
jue to the fact that the unity has not _ tember. Reasonable. Address “Music,” care of Musical Courier. Py 
Howie? 7 4 Com 











Garolyn WILLARD  ctx.ste.tre> ==: /Mm@, NARELLE S00 |$ mmermene mere YP 


meaneumie may ay AS ay BB (Mary Ryan) DUBINSKY | and 








Practi 
Royal Opera. Public appearances before royalty. Address: Sutorius & Company, 1 West 34th Street Niki 
In America Season 1912-13 Ceburg School of Opera, Coburg, Germany. : 





GAY DONALDSON ELISE CONRAD). 72222 ClarencoEIDAMs: |  \ 


BARITONE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1775 William Pitt Boulevard, Pittsburg. Pa. 4 


MAXIMILIAN | = BIRDIE BLYE *= ee McALLISTER | = us on ae 
PILZER(': crmataas-—_seee KARL SCUMEIDI G 


vioLiNir GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY ‘wersccrteane cater 1 se. rnu nnn 


ror West rrsth St. Telephone 


New York Morningside 8832 | CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - . Esst End, Pittsburg, Pa May to October, § Friedrich Str., Muenchen, Germany 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


It satisfies me completely.” 
“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


“ A great Piano! —Pugno 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn! 
Menagement LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. ', Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - - ORGAN 
5429 WALNUT STREET - pg PA. 
and Peansy!vanie College for Women 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Da, F. Ziscrmis, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches of School of Opere 


M U S I C School of Acting 


School of Expression 
Modern Languages 
“It is a 


d al 





permanent 
holding the same prominent position in musi¢ 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti- 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Ficid 
Columbian Museum in their respective depart- 
ments of educational labor.”"—Gee. FP. Upton 
of the Chicago Tribune. 


Catalog Mattep Fare on request to 


Secrerrary, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue 
Courier 


Reference : 





Musica 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
| Department tor Young Ladies. Positions 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 


secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
upils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC an¢ ARTS 

















56-58 West o7th St.. New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, director. 
Two connected buildings delightfully situated between Central Park and 
the Hudson River. All Branches of Music and the Arts taught from the /) > 
beginning to the highest artistic finish by a faculty composed of 
America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, Up-To-Date 

Q Music School with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terms, in- ry 
cluding tuition, board, practising, etc., on application 


Concerts weekly Send for booklet. 














Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
_ of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


‘Violas and "Cols 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic | 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 

Representative of more than 
ing dA! saye, Ansorge, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, 


“swoet"’ trom lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You know how 
much you desire a violin 
whose tone qualities are <irs- 
tin guished in power. imten- 
sity. brilliance, evenness, 


Beriin. / 
oo artists, includ. | 
hibaud, Kreisler, | 
Hekking, Carrefio | 


and many other celebrities. Also manager of the | poo sagen die ys eager 
Berlin ilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur | ote thay eee my 


ox taves, 
pure pizricatotones, distinct 
arpeggios distinc! im shake, 
till and staccato, anc withal 
quickly responsive to bow 

pressure from rea! pian tems - 
me to fortisstmo W you 
have such @ violin you may 
not beinterested ; if you have 
bot. you will be interewed in 
a beoklet— “An Artist's 
Touch —which Ie itigtadh 

mail you FREE and which 
comtins opinions from 
world famous artists who 
use REINDAHL VIOLING. 


Violins sent to respon 
sible persons on trial. 
for comperison with 
other sew or famous 
old viclins. If desired, 
eradaal charge ec 
counts opened. 


Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


958 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Callt. 
Incorp. Nevember, mor 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Cranberry Piano Schoo! 


\Reindahl Crand Model, $250.00 
REINDAHI. VIOLINS 
BY 

















GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Pireeter nuns snnnee ie 
Practical — og hd Teachers {Love jcc in See ANUTE REINDAAL 
cub ba FAELTEN SYSTEM 2 te ofan ia Sell §9 East Yen Beres Sires! 
Hall—New York ' laces CHICAGO, MLLINGIS, U.S. 4- 














BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


—————— ————— | 


A Piano Which Will Send he Test of 
Years of Usage 





eB Dashes Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO Co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING EFIANS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 18506 1,360 PUPILS 13¢ TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Development in all branches of music. Opera and Dramatic School: Complete training 
for the stage Orchestra School (comprising all solo and orchestra instruments). Seminary: See 


celal training for teachers. 
Private and Ensembie Classes. 


no—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE. Professor JAMES KWAST. EMMA KOCK, 
‘THEODO R SCHOENBERGER, LUDWIG BREITNER, etc 
hens Professor 


MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royal Chamber Singer), FRANZESCHINA PRE 
STI. "NIKOLAUS. bau HMUEL. a  -acumad Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royal 
Chamber Singer, 


GEN BRIEG 
vel Professor ousTa¥ HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO. MAX GRUN- 
BERG. etc. 

Theory and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, ete. 

Send for (llustrated catalogue and prospectus. Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Musican Theatre 


‘DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Eéucstion from bogiasirs § te fineh Rw courses or single branches. Principal admission times begat 
granted also at other times. 


siicisiiancoma end List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


N.Y. GERMAN GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MABISGON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORE 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drmectors: Cam Hern, Avcust Frakucee 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble Py ing, vocal sight reading. 


c ©. TALOG 
a ee eee and cope TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.D., President 212 W. 59th Street, New York City 
Tel, 2329 Columbus 


Special Summer Session 


JUNE 23rd to AUGUST ist 


Unusual Advantages for Teachers. 28th Season Begins September 29ta. 
Send fer Circulars and Catalogue. KATE S&S. CHITTENDEN, Deen 

















Principal Teachers 
ae BERTRAM. 






























































= St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 7 - > - HAMBURG 


MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


'STEINWAY Feels 

se TANOS || Alatsaued Hamlin 
jeepers“ “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


ANDO 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
{ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


y . ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq..W. London 
Warereoms: + Jungtiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and Bos k ON] 
( Koenig@graeectzerstrasse 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Pranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








t Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














The many points of superiority 
THE WORLD RENOWNED , 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. &e 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 











is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


artists Bina e5 THE AUTOPIANO Co. 
SOHMER & CO. reer aot Cee eee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: i2th Avenue, Sist to S2d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 





Corner 324 Street 
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